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TEXT-BOOKS AND LEGISLATION PERTAINING THERETO.* 





BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE, AT SAN FRANCISCO MEETING. 





HE theme of the paper under present 
discussion is, ‘‘ Text-books and Legisla- 
tion pertaining thereto.”’ 

Among the postulates upon which the dis- 
cussion rests are these, viz: that text-books 
in some form are necessary to our schools, 
and that it is within the province of the 
State to fix a minimum course of studies, in 
order that no schools may suffer from the 
indifference or neglect of subordinate school 
officers. 

First, then, is there any such lack of ne- 
cessary text-books as to demand the inter- 
vention of State legislation to»secure a 
proper supply? For, no doubt, should our 
communities be found destitute of such sup- 
ply as would be necessary to keep up the es- 
tablished minimum course of studies, the 
State would feel itself obliged to initiate 
some action in way of relief. 

Already, however the intelligent com- 
mercial enterprise of our people has given 
us an abundant supply of text-books. In- 
deed, the interést in education has been so 
widely felt, that the very best minds have 
been engaged in this work, and school- 
book publishing houses have been firmly es- 
tablished throughout the land ; and it is a 
fact of which we are justly proud, that no 
country of the world can surpass our exhibit 
of text-books, as regards either contents or 





*Read by Dr. E. E. Higbee, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, July 18, 1888, at 
meeting of National Educational Association, San 
Francisco, California. 





workmanship. It is a matter of complaint 
raiher, that text-books of all kinds are too 
abundantly supplied, and are scattered about 

“‘ Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

Of Vallombrosa ;’’ 

and on this very account, it is alleged that 
some legislation is needed to guard against 
too frequent changes, which add expense, 
and to secure State uniformity, the absence 
of which, it is supposed, dissipates or ren- 
ders vague the educational work itself. The 
legislation proposed, looking to this end, 
differs in different localities. 

First. Some, assured that a uniformity of 
text-books can never render teaching less 
vague and more consistent, as it has no power 
to render uniform either teachers or commun- 
ities, but on the contrary serves only to make 
the school work more mechanical and rou- 
finish and less individual and free—yet, 
willing to take into account the element of 
expense—have thought it best that the chil- 
dren of the schools should be supplied with 
books by the Directors free of all cost, which 
would obviate all expense growing out of 
change of residence from school to school, 
and at the same time keep the school-work 
free from the dangers and temptations of a 
uniformity determined by authority external 
to the directors and teachers themselves. 
Even this course, which has the full sanction 
of Massachusetts and which is also allowed in 
Pennsylvania, is not without objection. It 
weakens with parents, it is felt, that sense 
of responsibility for the culture of their chil- 
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dren, so necessary to an intelligent family- 
life; it carries away from the household library 
the endeared treasures of well-conned child- 
hood books; it dulls the feeling of owner- 
ship upon the part of the children themselves, 
which is felt ethically to have great educa- 
tional value; it gives countenance to a ne- 
glect of the higher intellectual enterprise of 
the people, who by being challenged to give 
only bread-and-butter support to their chil- 
dren, become indifferent to anything beyond ; 
and it dulls sympathy with that wholesome 


American habit of business, which rightly. 


allows to individuals and families and subor- 
dinate municipalities the utmost swing for 
free impulse and activity. 

These objections may be somewhat over- 
drawn, yet they have had so much weight 
with us in Pennsylvania as to constrain us to 
leave the whole matter entirely optional with 
the Directors themselves, who are best quali- 
fied to keep watch upon it within their own 
jurisdiction, and who are immediately ac- 
countable to the people. 

Second. Some, so infatuated with the idea 
ofuniformity, propose that the State, through 
some organized commission, shall settle upon 
a uniform series of text-books for State or 
county use, and compel all the Directors to 
see that the schools are supplied with such 
series. 

This is far more objectionable than the 
preceding. However such commission may 
be formed, it will, from the very nature of 
the case, be subject to the most urgent rivalry 
of competing publishers; and this concen- 
trated upon a single body, elected or ap- 
pointed, will bring into play all the tempt- 
ing arts which the profits of so large a sale 
must inspire: ‘‘Where the carcass is there 
will the eagles be gathered.’’ 

Take, for example, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, where we have a million of children 
enrolled in the public schools. The com- 
mission, in this case, would be called upon 
to establish a uniformity throughout a Com- 
monwealth made up of sections broadly 
distinguished from each other in their whole 
social economy, and requiring schools of 
equally wide divergence of treatment, unless 
miners and Germans, and Scotch-Irish and 
Quakers, and the yeomanry of our shadowy 
mountains and valleys, and the citizens of 
our most advanced and wealthiest cities, are 
to be treated to the same monotonous intel- 
lectual pabulum. What a Herculean task 
this would be! How absurdly unnecessary 
and vain the whole effort ! 

But suppose the attempt made. The prof- 
its of so large a sale of books, covering a 
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whole State, and amounting to thousandsand 
téns of thousands of dollars, would bring upon 
the commission a terrible pressure, which 
soon, linking with itself politics as well as 
profits, would disorganize the whole work, 
and necessitate the repeal of any such legis- 
lation, as in certain cases it has already 
done. Twice has the effort been made to 
carry such a measure through the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, and twice, we are glad to 
say, it has been defeated. 

Again: Some, convinced that the supply 
of text-books, while under the control of 
large publishing houses, is so monopolized 
that the cost to the parents becomes exorbi- 
tant, and the gain to the publishers immense, 
have proposed legislation not simply in the 
interest of uniformity, but as against this 
unrighteous extortion of money from the 
people. 

This legislation, proposed, and in some 
few cases enacted, is, that the State itself 
shall enter into the market, compile the books 
required, manufacture and publish them, 
fix the price thereof, and enforce their 
use in the schools. In other words, the 
monopoly of competing publishing houses 
is to be overthrown by a legalized State- 
monopoly, and a uniform cheap system of 
text-books be substituted in the place of the 
books now in use. 

Viewed theoretically, this would be estab- 
lishing a precedent which is at variance with 
the spirit of our government. Monopolies 
no doubt exist, and require most watchful 
care upon the part of all earnest statesmen. 
No manufactured article can well escape the 
danger of such monopolies in their efforts to 
control the market and increase the profits. 
It is claimed that in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements such a monopoly 
already exists. Grant that it does, and 
that all agricultural industries, with which 
the State is most intimately interested, are 
made to suffer. Shall the State, to throw 
off the incubus, itself enter the market, 
establish its own shops, gather its material, 
construct its various machines, fix the 
prices thereof, and enforce their use through- 
out its jurisdiction, establishing its depdts 
of supplies, and its numerous agents of dis- 
tribution, and its collectors and account- 
ants? Is this the solution? Who can fail 
to answer, Vo/. This would be the death- 
knell of our inventive genius. This would 
cripple all self-developing enterprise upon 
the part of the people, and tend to destroy 
the chief popular inducement to individual 
impulse and activity. 

So here against the expense of text-books 
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furnished by large and enterprising publish- 
ing houses, which command the best skill 
in workmanship, and the best experience of 
learned men and professional teachers, and 
which are compelled by the very competi- 
tion itself to keep fully abreast with the ad- 
vance of our best schools in their various 
grades, the State proposes to enter the mar- 
ket, establish its own machinery, purchase 
its own material, gather its own workmen, 
make of itself in so far a vast publishing 
house for the schools, force its own wares 
upon teachers and directors and children, 
keep in depositories of supply an ever- 
increasing stock to meet. all exigencies, 
demanding for all this quite an army of em- 
ployés. In addition to this, also, the series 
which the State publishes is the only one to 
be used. All others are excluded. All com- 
petition, therefore, is at once set aside, 
except that most mischievous one, viz., the 
competition to overthrow the established 
series, with the hope that a new one may give 
others a chance at State patronage.- When 
we bear in mind that the series must em- 
brace studies in literature, language, music 
and drawing, philosophy, the whole range 
of history and mathematics, the natural sci- 
ences, as botany, chemistry, etc., as well as 
reading and writing and spelling, what a 
task the State attempts toaccomplish through 
a legislative commission, over against the 
very best talent and skill already engaged 
and carefully organized by the enterprise of 
the people in their enlightened and free use 
of powers the exercise of which is always 
the sure warrant of a high and advancing 
civilization! The theory of such action is 
to my mind grotesque, and. without any 
sanction from either reason or history. 

But, viewing it practically, what does such 
legislation involve? In the State of Penn- 
sylvania we may safely say that $2,500,000, 
probably more, are invested in public school 
text-books now held by the parents or chil- 
dren, or school-boards. This, as so much 
personal or school property, must be sacri- 
ficed to give room for the State series, pub- 
lished under most adverse circumstances; 
for the making and printing of school-books 
require the skill and, practice of long expe- 
rience, which the State has not and cannot 
easily secure, and its series on this account 
will most likely be inferior, both in sub- 
stance and workmanship, to those already 
in use, more costly at the outset, and after- 
wards also; for the schools must¢ be sup- 
plied, and the State must have the stock on 
hand, whatever may be the cost, or throw 
the job into other hands, and thus give up 
. ; 
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the business. Every circumstance, therefore, 
unfavorable to business economy surrounds 
such action. In certain places, however, 
attempts have been made to secure legisla- 
tion looking to the employment of convicts 
and prisoners to do the necessary manual 
labor, and thus lighten the State expense. 
No more effective method could be devised 
to throttle all ambition to skillful workman- 
ship, to mock the just pride of a craft of 
men who delight to rival one another in 
this worthy industry, and to lower the stand- 
ard of excellence now reached, which is 
acknowledged even by other countries as 
marvellously high. 

We can gain but little information as yet 
by any observation of the results of such 
legislation, for the experiment has covered 
but a small range of text-books used in our 
schools. Yet enough has been done to war- 
rant acomparison in point of substance, 
workmanship, and cost, between a State 
series and the old series which it would dis- 
place. But time forbids entering upon this 
subject, unless in the further discussion it 
becomes necessary. It must suffice to say 
that we feel confident that such comparison 
will only confirm what we have said, and 
we are quite prepared to take it up should 
any necessity demand it. 


—_—— 
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BY J. P. WICKERSHAM, LL.D. 





O make a school free, you must make all 
free that belongs to it. To the school 
belong the house, the furniture, a teacher to 
impart instruction, and suitable apparatus to 
aid him in the task. In the same category 
must be placed text-books, for they are the 
necessary tools with which the teacher 
works. A free school, therefore, implies 
free text-books as well as a free school- 


- house, free school furniture and apparatus, 


and free tuition. From the standpoint of a 
free school system, no line can be drawn 
that will place text-books on one side to be 
purchased by private individuals, and all 
else belonging to the school on the other, 
to be bought and paid for by the public. 
The pupil needs a book with which to pre- 
pare his lessons, about as much as he does 
a seat to sit upon, or a map or a blackboard 
to aid him in his studies. The principle 





* Read before the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Scranton, Pa., July 3, 1888, by Dr. 
. P. Wickersham, Ex-State Superintendent of Public 
nstruction. 
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upon which free school systems are based 
absolutely demands free text-books—the 
logic of the case is without a break. 

Within the last thirty years, under their 
so-called public school systems, while school- 
houses were built and furnished at the pub- 
lic expense, rate-bills existed in several of 
the New England States, in New York, 
Ohio and elsewhere in this country ; that is, 
pupils from well-to-do families paid tuition 
fees, and only the indigent received instruc- 
tion without charge. Suchsystems of schools 
are to be found to-day in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. But they are not properly 
free school systems, being free only in part. 
A free school proper is a school whose doors 
stand wide open, inviting all to enter and 
enjoy its advantages without charge, and on 
terms of perfect equality. If a school which 
exacts tuition fees from a portion of its 
pupils is not a free school, how can a school 
be free that compels its pupils to buy the 
books they use? No better reason can be 
given in favor of free tuition than in favor 
of free books, both being essential features 
of a true free school system. 

In Pennsylvania, the text-books to be 
used in our schools are prescrbed by public 
authority. Neither pupils nor parents have 
any choice in the matter. Under the law, 
they are considered as belonging to the 
school, and Boards of School Directors con- 
trol their selection as absolutely as they do 
the selection of the school furniture. In 
such circumstances, does it not seem arbi- 
trary, if not unjust, to compel private indi- 
viduals to purchase books in the selection of 
which they have had no voice? Ifthe public 
interest requires certain books to be used in 
the schools and prohibits the use of others, 
does it not in all fairness carry with it the 
duty of meeting the expense incurred? In 
other words, if text-books are selected by 
public authority, it is not right that they 
should be paid for by public authority ? 

The great purpose of a free school system 
is to make education universal ; and the ex- 
perience of every civilized country in the 
whole world is that even to approximate 
that end, schools must be made free. If a 
people were left to build their school-houses 
by private effort, a certain number of school- 
houses would be built and a certain number 
of children would attend school ; but the 
moment the school-houses come to be 
erected at the public expense, the number in 
demand will be vastly increased, and the 
children seeking admission will fill them to 
overflowing. The effect of tuition fees 
wherever they have been exacted has been 
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to close the school doors against thousands 
and tens of thousands of children. Nor 
has the exemption of the indigent as a class 
from the payment of such fees ever brought 
into school in large numbers the children it 
was intended to benefit. Whatever may be 
the case in other countries, we have never 
had in America a class of men so wanting 
in self-respect, so dead to a sense of true 
manhood, as to consent to see their children 
publicly branded with a mark of pauperism. 
Ignorance, bad as it may be, 1s, in their 
opinion, better than such a mark. These 
facts are historic, cold statistics prove them, 
and, therefore, they admit of no contradic- 
tion. In view of them, can any one doubt 
that multitudes of children are kept out of 
school because their parents either cannot or 
will not furnish them with the necessary 
text-books? And, in particular, is it not 
clear that the increased cost of the text- 
books required is one of the causes that pre- 
vent so many of our young people other- 
wise well prepared from entering grammar 
and high schools? Does not every superin- 
tendent of schools present know that chil- 
dren remain away from school because they 
cannot obtain the required books? Is there 
a teacher in this body who has not lost 
pupils because they were unable to procure 
books to continue their studies, or who is 
not acquainted with children out of school 
who would attend if books were as free as 
tuition? And, as already stated, text-books 
furnished free to indigent pupils does not 
increase the attendance at school. This 
plan has been adopted in many school dis- 
tricts, especially in cities and towns, and 
from the best motives. But the plan in it- 
self is a palpable violation of the fundamen- 
tal principle on which free school systems 
are based, and in the main defeats its own 
purpose. A Board of School Directors un- 
der our laws has no right to furnish text- 
books to some pupils and not to all—no 
right to draw a line of distinction between 
classes of pupils in a school—no right to 
say in the light of day that this boy is rich 
and can afford to buy his own books, and 
that one is poor and is dependent for even 
the books he uses upon a charitable public. 
Nothing more to thé credit of our social 
condition can be said than that few children 
have ever been. brought into school by the 
plan of furnishing free books to the indigent 
and not to all. It follows that, if education 
is to become universal, or if it is to reach 
the classes that are to be most benefited by 
it, schools, including text-books and all else 
that belongs to them, must be free—free as 
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the air we breathe or as the blessed sunlight 
of heaven. 

The great question upon which the fight 
for free schools was waged in this State 
more than fifty years ago, was the doctrine 
of equality before the law in the matter of 
obtaining an education. The advocates of 
free schools contended that the opportuni- 
ties of obtaining an education should be 
made by public authority as nearly equal as 
possible to-all classes of children of school 
age, the poor as well asthe rich. The least, 
they maintained, that should be done in this 
direction was to free the pathway of instruc- 
tion from all obstructions arising from pov- 
erty. To accomplish this end everything 
appertaining to public schools was made 
free except text-books. The logic of the 
great work of establishing free schools re- 
quired the taking of this additional step ; 
but it could hardly have been foreseen that 
the failure to take it would continue to pre- 
vent the children of the poor from attend- 
ing school on the same terms as the children 
of the rich, and in consequence close the 
doors of the schools against many thousands 
of the very class of children for whose spe- 
cial benefit free schools were intended. We 
who so plainly see the mistake made in the 
beginning should hasten to correct ‘it by 
giving at once all the chance possible of ob- 
taining an education to every child in the 
land. From these statements there would 
seem to be but one conclusion possible, viz., 
that the theory of free schools demands free 
books. Any argument that can be made 
against free books is equally good against 
free schools. It is asked, I know, why if 
we furnish books to the pupils in dur schools 
should we not provide them as well with 
food and clothing? The answer is plain. 
Text-books necessarily belong to the school, 
are a part of its equipment, and are pre- 
scribed by public authority ; while food and 
clothing belong to the home, must be fur- 
nished whether there are schools or not, and 
are selected wholly without interference or 
restriction by parents or guardians. The 
plain line that separates the school from the 
home leaves text-books on one side and 
food and clothing on the other. 

We may notice here, also, an objection to 
free text-books, founded on the principle 
that the public may do too much for the in- 
dividual. It is said that a too bountiful 
provision for the poor tends to increase 
pauperism, that too many hospitals for the 
sick tends to add to the number of the com- 
plaining, that a hand extended too. freely 
to help the struggling masses tends to 
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weaken self-effort, if not to promote idle- 
ness, that a government that does everything 
for its subjects soon leaves them incapable 
of doing anything for themselves. To fur- 
nish free text-books for the children in our 
schools, it is argued, is to go a step beyond 
the line of work that a judicious public 
should do for private individuals, and vivid 
imaginations have even seen socialism and 
anarchy springing up along the pathway of 
free books. ‘There isa grain of reason in 
all this. It is possible for the public to do 
too much for the individual; but the mis- 
take in this country and under a govern- 
ment like ours, is mostly in the direction of 
doing too little. If there is a kind of help 
that unnerves and weakens, there is also a 
kind that stimulates and strengthens. For 
one man in the United States that is made 
less useful to himself and others by timely 
assistance and words of encouragement 
given him, ten are lost to all that is good 
for want of that help and hope that should 
come from the sympathies of their fellow- 
men. Our world is not yet overburdened 
with charity and love. We have not yet 
among us a surplus of that feeling of brother- 
hood which prompts those who possess the 
good things of this life to share them with 
the needy, who unfortunately are to be 
found in every community. With schools 
wholly free, and made as attractive as pos- 
sible, there will still remain in every com- 
munity a residuum of ignorance sufficiently 
formidable to be a curse to society, and to 
threaten the very existence of political in- 
stitutions like ours. 

But the objection against free text-books 
now under consideration, is best answered 
when we say that free schools are now every- 
where acknowledged to be a godsend to 
the indigent classes of society, elevating 
their social condition, making their labor 
more efficient, freeing their minds from de- 
grading superstitions, inspiring them with 
the hope of bettering their condition, and 
improving their chances of success in life ; 
and free text-books, as we have shown, are 
a necessary adjunct of free schools. Instead, 
therefore, of promoting idleness, or pauper- 
ism, or crime, or socialism, or anarchy, free 
schools with free text-books, and the more 
because of free text-books, are the best anti- 
dote for these evils. Philadelphia has less 
of the spirit of socialism and anarchy than 
any other large city in the country, and yet 
this old, staid city has furnished free text- 
books with her free schools for more than 
seventy years. If in the long period of sev- 
enty years, no sign of the danger spoken of 
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has appeared, further argument on this head 
would seem superfluous. 

Fortunately, while in theory the principle 
upon which we advocate the furnishing of 
free text-books to the pupils in our schools 
seems sound, we are in no want of facts 
showing that its practical application is 
beneficial. The text-books used in the 
schools of two States, Massachusetts and 
California, are free under the operation of 
general laws. In seven other States, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, free 
text-books are authorized, but not enforced 
by law. Among the cities and towns in 
Maine that have adopted the free book 
system are Auburn, Bath, Lewiston, Dexter, 
Orono and Waterville. In New Jersey, free 
books are in use in Trenton, Newark, Jersey 
City, Paterson, New Brunswick and other 
places. In our own State, Philadelphia has 
had the free book system in operation since 
1818. Pittsburgh furnishes text-books free. 
The same is done by Chester, West Chester, 
Norristown and Lancaster, and also by many 
country school districts. Outside of the 
States directly authorizing the furnishing 
of text-books free, many cities: and other 
school districts have special laws permitting 
them to do so. Among the large cities of 
this class may be named New York, St. 
Louis and Chicago. 

I have by me, as I write, reports and let- 
ters from presidents of school boards, super- 
intendents of schools and leading teachers, 
covering nearly the whole territory in which 
the free text-book system is in operation, 
and they all with striking uniformity agree 
that the practical advantages of the system 
are as follows: 

1. It increases the attendance at school, 
especially in the higher departments. 

2. It removes from the school all distinc- 
tions of class. 

3. It saves time in organizing schools and 
forming new classes. 

4. It enables the teacher to give more 
variety to his instruction. 

5- It lessens the expense of furnishing 
text-books. 

That a system of free text-books increases 
the attendance at school, and especially in 
the higher departments, is the universal 
opitiion of those who have charge of the 
schools wherever the system is in operation. 
Extracts from a multitude of letters and re- 
ports might be quoted confirming this state- 
ment, but it seems unnecessary. They are 
all of one import, and the figures they pre- 
sent cannot lie. And the reason for this 
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increased attendance under such a system is 
plain. The man whocan hardly pay the rent 
of the humble dwelling he lives in and fur- 
nish the plainest kinds of food and clothing 
for his family, is frequently unable to bear 
the additional burden of buying books for 
his children to use in school. School and 
books are in his judgment luxuries that can- 
not be indulged in while hunger gnaws the 
vitals, and cold chills the body. Besides, 
there are thoughtless, reckless fathers and 
mothers in almost every community who 
will send their children to school if it costs 
nothing, but otherwise will keep them at 
home in ignorance. ‘There are also in every 
city and large town, and in many country dis- 
tricts, neglected children, children without 
friends or care-takers, some of whom can be 
brought into school if text-books and all other 
things are free, but certainly not otherwise. 
In the case of large families it sometimes 
happens that the children are sent to school 
alternately, in order to save expense in the 
purchase of books. As the pupils in school 
advance from a lower to a higher grade, the 
books they use become more expensive, 
and all teachers of higher grade schools 
know that the children of poor parents often 
drop out because they cannot buy the 
necessary books. Our grammar and high 
schools, free as they.are except in.the mat- 
ter of text-books, are a luxury too dear for 
multitudes of talented boys and girls who 
long to attend them. 

A system of free text-books removes all 
distinctions of class. Seeing that many 
children do not attend school owing to the 


fact that they cannot afford to purchase 


books, many Boards of School Directors, in 
violation of the spirit if not the letter of all 
free school Jaws, make provision for furnish- 
ing text-books gratuitously to children 
whose parents are willing to acknowledge 
their poverty. This practice draws at once 
a line of distinction in school between the 
pupils who provide their own books and 
those who use books provided by the School 
Board and often marked as its property. 
Such a distinction thus publicly drawn is 
most humiliating to a sensitive child. It 
covers him with undeserved shame, and is 
enough to drive him from school, and in 
fact often does so. Let text-books, like all 
else about schools, ~be free, that there may 
be at least one spot in every community 
where the children of the poor can forget 
the ills of poverty, and stand on common 
ground, the peers in all respects of their 
fellows. 

A system of free text-books saves time in 
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organizing schools and in forming new 
classes. In schools in which the pupils pur- 
chase their own text-books, it is generally a 
week and sometimes more from the day of 
opening before a school can be fairly organ- 
ized. With books ready furnished, a school 
can be at work almost from the first hour of 
the first day. The time thus saved would go 
far towards paying in full for the necessary 
books. But this is not all that is gained, for 
during a term the formation of new classes 
is frequently delayed and sometimes de- 
feated, because parents are backward in 
furnishing the required books. With free 
books, also, the confusion that sometimes 
grows out of the use of different editions of 
the same book would be avoided. 

A system of free text-books enables the 
teacher to give more variety to his instruc- 
tion. If the books are purchased by Boards 
of Directors, it costs no more to have sev- 
eral kinds in use in the schools than to have 
only one kind; and in teaching it is fre- 
quently a great advantage to change from 
oue kind to another, A change in reading 
books now and then is of special advantage. 
If the same Readers are used from year to 
year, children are apt to tire of them. They 
have read the lessons so many times, or 
have heard them read, that they seem old 
and stale. In such cases, a change from 
one series to another revives interest and 
gives a new start to the class. An advan- 
tage somewhat similar may be derived from 
a like change in Arithmetics and Geog- 
raphies. 

A system of free text books lessens the 
expense on account of books. First, there 
is the saving by buying at wholesade instead 
of retail prices. This amounts to from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. In the case of 
certain school supplies, it reaches in par- 
ticular localities as much as one hundred 
per cent. Then, text-books owned by 
school districts are used until worn out, 
sometimes serving the purposes in turn of a 
dozen or more pupils, while those purchased 
by individuals are frequently thrown aside 
after being used by a single person for a 
term or two. Even in the case of large 
families, the same book is seldom used by 
children of different ages. New books and 
new editions of old ones render this im- 
practicable. Doubtless, a million of volumes 
of school books in fair condition, but obso- 
lete and useless, could be found to-day in 
the garrets and unused closets of houses 
throughout the commonwealth. 

Under the free text-book system, the cost 
of furnishing each pupil enrolled with 
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books, stationery, and other supplies, is 
from fifty cents to a dollar a year; in ex- 
ceptional cases only it may fall below or rise 
above the sums named. The statistics 
gathered from all parts of the country show 
that the average cost per pupil is about sev- 
enty-five cents per annum. Where the sys- 
tem has been in operation for a series of 
years, it is calculated that the annual saving 
to a school district by furnishing text-books 
free is not less than a dollar per pupil. A 
district having a thousand children attend- 
ing school would therefore save every year 
by adopting the free book system one thou- 
sand dollars ; the city of Scranton, having 
eleven or twelve thousand children enrolled 
in her schools, would save eleven or twelve 
thousand dollars; and a million dollars would 
be about the sum saved by the whole State. 
To prove these statements, I might quote 
the statistics given in the letters and reports 
before me, from a large number of school 
districts throughout the country in which 
the free book system is in operation ; but 
those who are inclined to doubt my general 
statements would be equally inclined to 
doubt my figures, and so, having stated the 
truth concerning the matter as it appears to 
me after diligent searching, no better course 
seems open than to allow each inquirer to 
test it in his own way. 

In concluding this paper, there are two 
or three objections sometimes made to the 
system of free books which are worthy of 
notice. 

First, it is said that the books under this 
system, being public property, will be 
abused. In answer, it might just as truth- 
fully be said that the books, being public 
property, will be well cared for. The extent 
to which care is taken of books in school, 
whether public or private property, depends 
almost wholly upon the teacher—is purely 
a question of discipline. Children can be 
trained to take good care of all kinds of 
property, their own and that of others, and 
it is only necessary for those who doubt to 
look and see. The testimony of superin- 
tendents and directors in districts that have 
in operation the free book system is almost 
uniform, however, as to the fact that books 
are subject to less abuse in schools where 
they are owned by the public than in schools 
where they are owned by individuals. The 
reason assigned is that teachers and school 
officers are more careful in their supervision 
in the former case than in the latter. 

Again, it is claimed that it is a good 
thing for children. to own the books they 
use in school, in order to keep them at their 
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homes and to preserve them. About the 
only books found in many houses, it is al- 
leged, are school books; take these away, 
and nothing would remain but literary 
nakedness. My own observation is that 
little home use is made of old school books. 
They are generally thrown aside as of no ac- 
count. But if it were otherwise, if such 
books possess the value claimed by some, 
there is nothing in the free book system to 
prevent any one from purchasing such 
school books as he may desire to own. 

Further, the trouble, under the free book 
system, connected with purchasing, distri- 
buting and caring for the books, is made an 
objection. It is admitted that this is a very 
serious difficulty in rural districts, where the 
schools are widely scattered and frequently 
open but a portion of the year; but in cities 
and towns, and especially in those having 
superintendents of schools, the objection has 
not much weight. It must be remembered, 
also, that good things cannot often be 
obtained without some trouble and expense, 
and the only question is whether the free 
book system is worth what it costs. That 
it is so, the facts stated in this paper abun- 
dantly prove. 

Should any school district, moved by what 
has now been said, feel disposed to adopt 
the system of free books, my advice as to 
the most economical way of introducing it 
is as follows : 

Either to agree upon a time when all the 
books in use are subject to change under our 
laws relating to changes in text-books, and 
then give an opportunity to any publisher 
who desires to do so to bid on the contract 
for furnishing them. The prices named in 
the several bids should then become one of 
the elements in determining the kind of 
books to be selected. In such cases, books 
can generally be obtained at introduction 
prices, and sometimes the old books can be 
exchanged for new ones at very low rates. 

Or introduce the system gradually, by 
requiring that all pupils thereafter entering 
school and all pupils promoted to a higher 
grade shall be furnished with text-books 
without charge. In this way, the system 
can be introduced gradually at compara- 
tively small expense, the books already in 
the hands of pupils being continued as long 
as they can be of use. 

In either of these ways, the free book 
system can be introduced by judicious man- 
agement into a school district at a cost not 
exceeding $1.00 or $1.25 for each pupil en- 
rolled. It will cost twice that much or 


more if the books to be used have been se- 











lected before bids‘ have been asked for on 
the contracts for furnishing them, or if the 
system shall be introduced at once and new 
books placed in the hands of all the pupils 
in the schools. 
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ON THE DUTY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
TO SUPPORT THE COLLEGE.* 





BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 





N the United States there does not exist what 
may be called a national system of education. 
Even in the several States, individually, there 
is not to be found such a thing as a State sys- 
tem of education, which includes all descriptions 
of schools as members of its organism, and 
stamps them all with its policy and methods. 
A thorough State system would have supervi- 
sion and control of all species of schools, and 
would coédrdinate or subordinate them in such 
a manner that each grade found its place and 
special function anticipated and provided for by 
allothers. According to many, our national prin- 
ciple of local self-government does not permit 
anything of this kind. 

While the State establishes.and maintains two 
grades of schools—common schools and high 
schools—and in some cases three or more 
grades, it permits and encourages all kinds of 
private enterprise in education, especially in the 
direction of higher education, and in the major- 
ity of cases leaves to religious denominations 
and private corporations the business of provid- 
ing all of the college and university instruction. 

It may easily happen that under these circum- 

stances antagonizing tendencies will arise. The 
elementary schools may form their courses of 
study in such a manner as to fit their pupils for 
a higher education different from that which col- 
leges actually furnish ; and if the colleges refuse 
to modify their course of instruction in such a 
manner as to adapt it to the preparatory course 
given by the common schools, then the common 
schools by adherence to their chosen curricu- 
lum will lead their pupils into paths that will 
not conduct them towards higher education. 
The result will be to diminish the number that 
receive a higher education in colleges. 
* College education should mean the produc- 
tion of directive intelligence. To decrease this 
sort of production is directly suicidal to the 
highest interests of civilization. 

This is a matter of concern to us all; but it 
does not follow that we can lay blame on the 
management of the colleges, because they have 
declined to readjust their own curriculum so as 
to correspond to the modification in that of the 
common schools. On the contrary, it would 
seem that those who preside over higher educa- 
tion should be the first to perceive the necessity 
for modifications of any sort demanded by the 
age, and to make proper provision for them. 


*Read by Wm. T. Harris, LL. D., of Concord, 
Massachusetts, before the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Scranton, Penna., July 4, 1888. 
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But while it would appear that the directors of 
the common schools are most likely to be in 
error in this matter—as they are most likely to 
comprehend less profoundly the necessity of 
the age and the best means of meeting its de- 
mands—it is often true that a necessity of the 
age makes itself felt first in the lower strata of 
society, for the very reason that they are under 
the sway of immediate impulse, and are not in 
the habit of submitting their impulses to a severe 
cross-examination in the court of reason. 

Such cross-examination is wont to suppress 
entirely the manifestation of a new instinct, as 
something abnormal and capricious. For the 
new instinct can give no account of itself. 
Hence comes the possibility of error on the part 
of highest culture and self-conscious directive 
power. It may stand in the way of a needed 
reform. Asa matter of fact, it always has fallen 
into this error, and is always doing it again. 
It is a blind conservatism opposing the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of a blind radica‘ism. A 
rational conservatism should systematically in- 
vestigate the grounds that have caused to exist 
the present systems and methods, and likewise 
the causes of the manifestation of any and all 
revolutionary tendencies. This two-fold inves- 
tigation is indispensable to able directive con- 
trol of affairs. 

It may happen that the result of such two- 
fold investigation would establish the wisdom 
of the colleges in maintaining the traditional dis- 
ciplines in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, as 
the only appropriate basis of higher education. 
In that case the directors of public education 
would be proved to be in the wrong in so far as 
they have failed to make preparation for the 
higher education as it exists. 

The colleges, too, if this failure exists, are 
justified in founding and encouraging special 
preparatory schools. Those who are to receive 
a higher education would thus be separated 
from other youth even in their primary and 
secondary education. » 

But such isolation of the classes who receive 
higher education will tend to destroy that com- 
plete sympathy and appreciation of motives and 
springs of action that exist where youth grow up 
together in the same schools. The caste feel- 
ing produces a sort of blindness towards the 
moral status of one’s fellowmen, and destroys 
the ability to explain their actions. 

Here, it seems to me, we have the vital prob- 
lem of relation between colleges and common 
schools. It concerns the question of the use- 
fulness and desirability of college education al- 
together. It concerns the welfare of the great 
masses of our citizens who, being called to 
greater and greater undertakings in life, shall 
find perhaps that their education received in 
the public high school does not suffice as a basis 
for education in colleges and universities, nor 
for the mental training necessary in the direc- 
tion of their enlarged business spheres. Un- 
prepared for great combinations, or for taking a 
survey of large perspective, their very prosperity 
leads them to failure. Mounted on their waxen 
wings, they shall find themselves tumbling into 
the sea of bankruptcy and ruin. 
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If the theory of higher education implied by 
colleges and universities is the correct one, why 
should it not be regarded as a matter of great 
importance for the entire community to under- 
stand its grounds, and appreciate its value? 
Why should there not be made a sufficient ex- 
position of the peculiar nature of classical study, 
for example, to convince all intelligent persons 
of its necessity as a foundation of higher edu- 
cation? Why should not public opinion be en- 
lightened in such a manner, that it will demand 
a modification of the course of study in the 
common schools, and an adaptation of it tothe 
ideal standard of the best education? Is it be- 
cause the directors of our higher education are 
satisfied with present tendencies and results? 
Or is it because there is a well-settled doubt in 
their minds as to the tenability of their posi- 
tion? 

The friends of common schools have the 
same vital question to consider: have they built 
wisely or foolishly? They have connected the 
high school with the grammar school, and the 
grammar school with the primary school, and 
made them parts of one system; but they have 
departed from the course prescribed by the col- 
lege for preparation, by establishing a so-called 
“general,” or ‘‘English’’ course, which is 
elected by three-fourths, or even nine-tenths of 
the pupils. If Latin and Greek furnish the best 
training to discipline and strengthen the mind, 
they ought to be studied by all pupils in the 
high school, it would seem. Why then should 
not the people modify their common school in- 
struction so as to make it preparatory for the 
college course as it now exists ? 

To these questions we sometimes hear the 
response that higher education is only for the 
few: the professional men who are to be law- 
yers, clergymen, doctors of medicine, or teach- 
ers. These classes need a special training, as 
a sort of Brahmin caste, while the rest of so- 
ciety needs only a sort of general, practical 
education. According to this view of the higher 
education as fitting its pupils for narrow special 
functions, and not for the direction of the com- 
mon pursuits of life, it should seem a good 
thing that obstacles are placed in the way of 
those who seek higher education in colleges. 
Colleges in that case are doing too much, rather 
than too little, of the education; they are over- 
stocking the professions on the one hand, and 
turning out half of their graduates to enter 
business for which they are confessedly not ed- 
ucated. 

If the higher education of the colleges claims 
to be the best training of individuals for all 
kinds of large directive power, itis evident that 
it should attract as many youth as possible. It 
is evident that a course of study in the elemen- 
tary and high schools that does not prepare 
youth for college, will in that case be a public 
evil. Again, granting the usefulness and neces- 
sity of higher education, it is supposed by some 
that sufficient provision is made for those who 
desire to enter college from the common schools, 
by splitting the curriculum of the high school 
into a general and a classical course; but even 
this requires the pupil or his parents to have 
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settled the question of higher education four 
years in advance of his entrance of college, 
and renders it very difficult for the pupil who 
has taken a general or English course, and at a 
late period become interested in future culture, 
to henge his mind and prepare for college ; 
for he must now go back, and enter classes 
with pupils two or three years younger than 
himself. In the case of the special preparatory 
schools the evil is still greater. In them the 
divergence of the English course from the clas- 
sical preparatory course, begins two or three 
ears earlier than in the common schools. 
here is, therefore, still less encouragement for 
such changes of purpose if the special prepara- 
tory school becomes the sole, exclusive means 
of fitting the pupil for entrance to college. 

The arbitrary choice of the parent or pupil, 
therefore, determines for or against a college 
course, for the most part years before the en- 
trance to college, and even years before it is 
determined whether the pupil has developed or 
will develop tastes or inclinations in the direc- 
tion of college studies. 

Meanwhile there goes on a constant war 
against the traditional college course on the 
part of the advocates of science and history, 
answered only by haughty assumption on the 

art of the directors of classical education. The 
atter have the field, and do not condescend to 
do any proselyting. But the opposition is large 
and continues to grow. It has the common 
school system on its side, and is active with the 
help of large endowments in building up poly- 
technic aed art schools, manual training 
schools, and agricultural colleges. Herbert 
Spencer's ideas on-the study of dead languages 
are endorsed as fundamental principles, and 
distinguished writers speak of classical study as 
the “college fetich.” It is perhaps quite diffi- 
cult to state the true reason for higher studies, 
in language addressed to the public at large; 
but are the colleges and universities a4/e to give 
a scientific and satisfactory account to them- 
selves of their preference for Latin and Greek 
over natural science and modern literature and 
history ? 

If this matter were taken up in earnest by 
college men, no doubt the net result of the argu- 
ments would soon find expression in popular 
phrases and polemical mottoes that would carry 
the justification of classical studies to minds of 
all grades of culture. 

There is no consideration that will in any way 
lessen the responsibility of the directors of the 
higher education in this matter, or excuse them 
for their indifference towards the proper en- 
lightenment of public opinion on this subject. 

To the directors of public school education 
on the other hand, as well as to the advocates 
of the so-called ‘“‘ modern” course of study in 
education, it must be said: Weigh well the 
question of higher education as a means of de- 
veloping directive intelligence. Consider in the 
first place the educative effect on the pupil of 
association in a good school with companions 
of the same class, and of higher or lower classes 
—the advantage of continuing school education 
four years longer. Consider next the nature of 
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the studies pursued; noting their effect as giv- 
ing insight into human life, or into the workings 
of material nature. 

The youth grows in insight into the world, 
and in his ability to direct his activities in rela- 
tion to the world, dy associating with his fellows. 
This is a practical education, because it is ac- 
quired by doing and by seeing others do. 

The first phase of this practical education is 
that of subordination of self to higher control— 
the habit of working in a subordinate position. 
The pupils of the lower classes of a school live 
and work in the constant exercise of a feeling 
of respect and reverence for the members of the 
higher classes. Finding their daily tasks in 
the elementary branches of instruction to be so 
difficult as to require their full strength to cope 
with them, the acquired power of older pupils 
in higher classes which master with ease the 
lessons in more advanced departments of study 
seems akin to magic. There is no situation in 
life where differences in intellect appear in such 
imposing perspective as in the school-room. 

The spectacle of intellectual growth in one’s 
fellow-pupils is perhaps the most valuable of 
school influences. The most hopeless state of 
mind for education is that one in which the in- 
dividual declines all effort at mastering a new 
study, saying: ‘‘I have no mental capacity for 
it. I was not made for such things.” The 
sight of whole classes of pupils constantly pass- 
ing on from one stadium of progress to another, 
without seeming to meet with serious obstacles, 
is stimulating to the individual. Others now far 
beyond him, and successfully encountering what 
seem to him insuperable obstacles, were a year 
ago where he is now. Ontheother hand, he is 
successfully meeting difficulties which he knows 
are entirely too great for the strength of classes 
a year's interval behind him. 

This scholastic experience in the possibility 
of overcoming gigantic obstacles through the 
simple process of plodding industry and the cul- 
ture that grows from it, is itself a great moral 
lesson which underlies intellectual culture. When 
one has learned it, nothing seems impossible 
of accomplishment in the realm of erudition or 
insight. The best part of this lesson, it is man- 
ifest, comes from the spectacle of achievement 
which the pupil beholds in classes advanced be- 
yond his grade. 

- The pupils of the highest classes in any school 
receive a kind of homage and respect hens the 
lower classes, paid to them as a tribute for work 
that has been actually accomplished, and for 
strength manifested. While this homage is 
health-giving, in so far as it produces a proper 
self-respect, and an ambition to gain honor for 
worthy achievements in mental culture; on the 
other hand it is not sufficiently balanced in the 
highest class by a corresponding reverence and 
respect for fellow pupils, who have advanced 
beyond them, and entered on new studies in 
higher institutions. The highest class in a school 
is unfortunate in the fact that it is deprived of 
the health-giving presence of superior classes. 
It happens, therefore, that the moral tone of 
pupils in the highest class is liable to become 
depressed by the growth of an empty conceit, in 
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the place of the healthy tension of intellectual 
industry. 

The pupil on leaving the grammar school at 
the of fourteen, and entering the high 
school, finds that he is transferred from the high 
place of honor and respect, to the compara- 
tively humble position of new-comer into the 
lowest class. This change has a tonic effect 
upon him; it braces up his moral purposes, fills 
him anew with feelings of respect and reverence 
for higher achievement. It turns him from the 
contemplation of weaker companions to the 
salubrious occupation of gazing upon and emu- 
lating his forerunners. All the strength he has 


“ Avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails. 
On and away, their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet.” 


The spiritual history of the pupil in the ele- 
mentary school is repeated in the higher school, 
but with variations. The course of study of the 
lower school deals with beginnings, with sum- 
maries, with net results, but not with the genesis 
or unfolding of the rationale of results and 
principles. Consequently the acquirements of 
pupils in the elementary stage are of the charac- 
ter of conventionalisms; isolated pieces of in- 
formation, lacking coherence and vital rela- 
tions. The studies of the high school, dealing, 
as they do, more with the vital relations of 
things, give insight and a power of independent 
thinking to those who study them. According- 
ly, pupils of the high school are a step farther 
removed from the unhealthy influence of con- 
ceit at their acquirements, when they reach the 
graduating class. The average age of h 
school pupils at graduating, is eighteen and a 
half years. Still three more years are required 
to reach maturity of bodily growth, and the 
moral strength of character that should accom- 
pany it. 

If we compare the high school graduates who 
close their school career at graduating, with 
those who enter college, we shall fifid a greater 
contrast than that between the grammar school 
graduate and the beginner in the high school. 
To the elements of conceit which arise on ac- 
count of the admiration of fellow-pupils less 
advanced, is added the confidence that arises 
from the mastery of a graded course of study 
ten or twelve years in length; and (more im- 

rtant than all this) there is present a pride of 
intellect which arises from the first use of the in- 
dependent power of thought. What the cul- 
ture gived by the Sophists was to the Greeks 
in the period just before Socrates, the last two 
years of high school education are to its pupils. 
The power of individual reasoning ; the strength 
of grappling independently with questions; the 
art of discovering grounds and reasons for opin- 
ions or convictions ; all these begin to develop 
at this time. The debating society, the art of 
making the worse seem the better reason; this 
is the genuine school of the Sophists. It is the 
empty pony of intellect which cares not for 
truth, but delights only in its personal ability to 
subdue others. 

For this moral reason it is more important 
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that the high school should regard itself in the 
light of a preparatory school for college, than 
that the grammar school should train its pupils 
to look forward to the high school. The third 
mediation—that of the college—in which the 
pupil enters the road of ascent to a new height, 
is of far greater importance than has been sup- 
posed. The third mediation, one would say, 
accomplishes the most toward this desirable 
cure of empty conceit, and in filling the mind 
with genuine self-respect. For the persons. 
from the age of eighteen to twenty-two, a col- 
lege course answers this desired end of eman- 
cipating them from the sway of sophistry. This 
effect is powerfully aided by the character ot 
the course of study pursued. 

In the elementary course completed in the 
grammar school the pupil has acquired the con- 
ventional branches of common English. Read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic—the so-called “three 
R's ""—grammar, geography, and United States. 
history, furnish him the necessary disciplines 
that enable him to take up the rudiments of 
human experience, and give him a mastery 
over the technical elements of the practical 
theories of human life. 

There are five windows in the soul, which 
open out upon five great divisions of the life of 
man. Two of these relate to man’s comprehen- 
sion and conquést over nature, the realm of 
Time and Space. Arithmetic furnishes the sur- 
vey of whatever has the form of time; all series 
and successions of individuals, all quantitative 
multiplicity, being mastered by the aid of the art: 
of reckoning. Through the geographical window 
of the soul, the survey extends to organic and 
inorganic nature. The surface of the earth, its 
concrete relations to man as his habitat and as 
the producer of his food, clothing, and shelter, 
and as the means of inter-communication which 
unite the detached fragments of humanity into 
one grand man; all these important matters are 
introduced to the pupil through the study of 
geography, and spread out as a panorama be- 
fore the second window of the soul. 

Three other departments or divisions of hu- 
man life lie before the view. Human life is re- 
vealed in the history, civil, social, and religious, 
of peoples. The study of the history of one’s 
own nation in the elementary school opens the 
window of the soul which looks out upon the 
spectacle of the will-power of his nation. 

In the language of a people are revealed the 
internal logical laws or structural frame-work of 
its reason, and the conscious realization of the 
mind of the race, as they appear in the vocabu- 
lary, grammatical laws, or syntax. Grammar 
opens to the child this view of the inner work- 
ings of the mind of the race, and helps him in 
so far to a comprehension of his own spiritual 
self. 

Literature, finally, is the most accessible, as 
well as the fullest and completest expression of 
the sentiments, opinions, and convictions of a 
people; of their ideals, longings, and aspira- 
tions. The fifth window of the soul looks out 
upon this revelation of human nature through 
literature. . 

The study of literature commences with the 
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child's first reader and continues through his 
school course, until he learns by means of the 
selections from the poets and prose writers in 
the higher readers, the best and happiest ex- 
pression for those supreme moments of life, felt 
and described first by men of genius, and left 
as a rich heritage to all their fellows. Their 
less gifted brethren may, by the aid of their 
common mother-tongue, participate with them 
in the enjoyment of those high moments of in- 
spiration that descend upon them through the 
favor of their genius. 

In the high school the traditional course of 
study continues the lines marked out already in 
the elementary schools. This may appear 
strange to us. That a course of study should 
have been marked out unconsciously, not by 
the concerted endeavor of the directors of ele- 
mentary education acting in council, but rather 
as a fortuitous result of unsystematic experi- 
ments conducted for the most part by persons 
inspired by narrow and partial views, may seem 
to us a sufficient ground to condemn the result. 
But we are familiar with the doctrines of natural 
selection, and the survival of the fittest. We 
can at any rate understand that the totality of 
experiment would reach the best practical 
method. The outcome of the entire activity of 
the educational intelligence of the people takes 
on something of the character of an exhaustive 
experiment. Reflection upon the results 
achieved by any large body of humanity will 
discover to us the fact that an exhaustive survey 
of the possibilities of the situation has been 
taken by the directive intelligence, even though 
this so-called directive intelligence has not been 
consciously present in any one individual. 
Mysterious as it appears to the mind unac- 
quainted with social science and unaware of the 
solidarity of the associate endeavors of men, it 
is nevertheless true that the net result of any 
complex of labors bears a more rational char- 
acter than can be discovered in the individual 
labors composing it. 

The five provinces which a rational insight 
into the world of nature and the world of man 
discovers, are represented, as we have seen, in 
the course of study in the elementary school. 
They are also carefully provided for in the high 
school. 

Arithmetic and geography, sciences that re- 
late to nature (organic es 
in the common school. The high school con- 
tinues these by more advanced studies follow- 
ing in the same line; algebra and geometry, 
physical geography, and natural philosophy 
(or physics). The mathematical studies treat 
of time and space, the abstract possibility of ex- 
istences in nature. 

Arithmetic and algebra concern the form of 
time; geometry is space in general; trigonome- 
try, the measurement of space, by means of 
the triangle. Physical geography, so named in 
the current text-books, surveys organic nature 
in. general, being a compend of ethnology, zo- 
ology, botany, geology, meteorology, and as- 
tronomy ; the total complex of nature viewed as 
an organism or systematic process. Natural phil- 
osophy and chemistry (physics, molar and mole- 
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cular), takes a survey of the elements and 
forces and their quantitative manifestation. 

Besides the two divisions of the world of na- 
ture into organic and inorganic, there are three 
divisions of the world of man or human life as 
we have already seen. These three divisions 
include three revelations of human nature; 
first, the revelation of man’s freedom or self- 
directive will-power, as we find the same in the 
history of peoples. The second division includes 
a like revelation of the internal processes of the 
mind in the vocabulary and grammatical struc- 
ture of the language. Thethird revelation con- 
tained in the literature of the people brings to 
consciousness the results of the life of the peo- 
ple, portraying their struggles and sufferings, 
their achievements and triumphs. There is no 
department in this theoretical survey of the 
world more essential to the welfare of the peo- 
ple than this last; the survey of the deeds of 
the race and their consequences, in the great 
historical paintings contained in the national 
epic and dramatic poetry. 

These three divisions of the world of man are 
represented in the high school course by uni- 
versal history, and some study of the frame- 
work of constitutional government, for the will 
side of man; the study of Latin, perhaps also 
Greek, some modern language, rhetoric, mental 
or moral philosophy, for the theoretical side of 
man; the study of the history of English litera- 
ture, of Shakespeare, and perhaps some other 
standard writers, and the literary contents of the 
Latin, Greek, or modern studies already men- 
tioned, and’ perhaps some general or special 
study of the history of the fine arts, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and music, for the zsthetic 
side of man. 

In this survey of the course of study in the 
high school, I have not drawn upon the imagin- 
ation, but have mentioned not only what is the 
complete typical course of the high school, but 
at the same time what is substantially realized 
in the course of the public high school every- 
where in this country. In the discussion of such 
a course of study it becomes readily manifest why 
such a curriculum gives theoretical insight to the 
pupil, and also practical directive power in the 
community. It is useless to expect to find direc- 
tive power in an individual who lacks theoretic 
insight into the nature of these great departments 
embraced in the two worlds, nature and man. 
Directive intelligence precedes practical direc- 
tive power, as its necessary condition. When- 
ever it happens that great world-historical char- 
acters appear, rising from obscurity—apparently 
prodigies of nature, without special education in 
the schools— shallow students of history are 
ready to draw out as the lesson, the lame and 
impotent conclusion of the futility of school ed- 
ucation. Students like Carlyle, however, pene- 
trating to the esssence of human character, 
find directive intelligence the chief condition of 
greatness, and most manifestly so in these in- 
stances of world-historical men. Like other 
educated men of the time, these noble spirits see 
the details of life in which they live and move. 
But not like the educated men who are still left 
in the acolyte stage—the stage of mere prescrip- 
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tion, of mere pupilage, the stage of apprentice- 
ship and not of mastership—these men grasping 
the details in their entire compass, seeing the 
circumstances of their time as a totality, have 
been able to act as directive leaders. In many 
cases the complex of details—their special pe- 
culiarities, adaptations and relations—have not 
been so thoroughly known by these heroes as 
by their subordinates in the acolyte or pupil 
stage of education. Directive intelligence has 
in this case acted through subordinate directive 
intelligence. It is evidently a fatal mistake for 
the hero if he neglects to supplement his knowl- 
‘edge of subordinate details by such knowledge 
through the aid of specialists. Such a great 
leader could not exist, therefore, without the aid 
of the specially-educated class. 

So in our own time the great commercial 
combinations which achieve the wonderful vic- 
tories in productive industry, transportation and 
inter-communication, rest on educated directive 
intelligence. The railway kings, the great cap- 
italists, the inventors of great combinations, are 
frequently men of inconsiderable school educa- 
tion. Their insight is special, however, relating 
to their departments only in the phase of to- 
tality. All the more necessary it is that they 
should supplement their knowledge of details 
through that of learned specialists. Directive 
intelligence they possess through insight into 
the relation of the whole department to other 
departments. This directive intelligence. they 
use practically, through the aid of the directive 
intelligence of their subordinates who manage 
the details. 

In the discussion of the question of directive 
intelligence and its nature, we are met at once 
by the distinction between information studies 
and disciplinary studies. We may describe in- 
formation studies loosely as those which deal 
with details, results, rules of experience—in 
whatsoever department. Disciplinary studies, 
on the other hand, should be characterized as 
dealing with the genesis and produgion of re- 
sults, rules, and usages. Again, information 
studies should relate rather to incidental sub- 
jects than to principles, although principles 
themselves, when considered apart from their 
genesis, belong comparatively to the depart- 
ment of information rather than discipline. 

Among the scattered facts of experience and 
study—among the bits of information that make 
up the theoretical view of the world possessed 
even by the humblest individual—a principle 
enters as a nucleating centre, reducing the 
chaos of isolated bits of information to an or- 
derly system so far forth as the generality of 
the principle permits. A system grasps details 
in unity, and emancipates the individual from 
their mechanical influence. The study of prin- 
ciples in their genesis or development gives one 
further directive power over details, through in- 
sight into the laws of their production and 
change. 

Disciplinary studies, therefore, as herein de- 
fined, are the studies that chiefly give directive 
intelligence, and are therefore the most practi- 
cal of all studies. 





This distinction between disciplinary and in- 
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formation studies gives us a clue to the proper 
estimate to be placed upon facts which concern 
the history of development. No matter how 
complete the insight into the facts as they are, 
there is no directive power unless to this is 
joined a knowledge of other states, conditions, 
and combinations which are possible. Directive 
power deals with actual states and conditions 
and their transmutations into states, conditions, 
and combinations, which are at present mere 

ossibilities in the mind. It is clear that one 
earns possible states and combinations by 
studying processes of transmutation in the 
world. We gain directive knowledge of things 
through a knowledge of their history and de- 
velopment. The first step towards this know- 
ledge is therefore a knowledge of past facts, or 
of present facts that are related to other facts as 
the embryonic stages of their growth. 

Here we come to the principle which throws 
light on the much-vexed question of the so- 
called “‘fetich;’’ the study of the classical lan- 
guages, Latin and Greek. It will be acknow- 
ledged without dispute that modern civilization 
is derivative, resting upon the ancient Roman 
civilization on the one hand, and upon the 
Greek civilization on the other. All European 
civilization borrows from these two sources. To 
the Greek we owe the elementary standards of 
zesthetic art and literature. 

They have transmitted to us the so-called 
perfect forms. All culture, all taste, bases itself 
upon familiarity with Greek models. More 
than this, the flesh and blood of literature, the 
means of its expression, the vehicles in which 
elevated sentiment and ideal convictions are 
conveyed, largely consist of trope and meta- 
phor derived from Greek mythology. Before 
science and the forms of reflection existed, the 
first method of seizing and expressing spiritual 
facts consisted of poetic metaphor and personi- 
fication. 

Images of sense were taken in a double 
meaning: a material and a spiritual meaning in 
inseparable union. We and all European na- 
tions, even the ancient Romans, are indebted to 
Greek genius for this elementary mode of seiz- 
ing and expressing the subtle, invisible forms 
of our common spiritual selfhood. One can 
never be at home in the realm of literature, 
without an acquaintance with this original pro- 
duction of the Greek people. 

More than this. the Greek people, essentially 
a theoretically inclined race, advanced them- 
selves historically from this poetic personifica- 
tion of nature towards a more definite abstract 
seizing of the same in scientific forms. With 
the Greek race theoretical reflection is also indi- 
genous. The Greek language is specially 
adapted to this function, and in the time of the 
historical culmination of the Greek race, ap- 
peared the philosophical thinkers, who classi- 
fied and formulated the great fundamental di- 
visions of the two worlds, man and nature. All 
subsequent science among European peoples has 
followed in the wake of Greek science; availing 
itself of Greek insights, and piously using the 
very technical designations invented by the 
Greek mind for the expression of those insights. 
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The theoretical survey of the world in its two 
phases of development, zsthetical or literary, 
and reflective or scientific, is therefore Greek in 
its genesis; and a clear consciousness of the de- 
tails and of the entire scope of that side of our 
activity, requires the use of the elementary facts 
that belong to the genesis or history of the de- 
velopment of this theoretical survey. A know- 
ledge of Greek life and literature is a knowledge 
of the embryonic forms of this great and impor- 
tant factor in modern and all future civilizations. 

The Roman contribution to modern civiliza- 
tion is widely different from that of the Greeks. 
Instead of zsthetic or theoretic contemplation, 
the Roman chooses the forms of the activity of 
the will for his field of view. He has formu- 
Jated the rules of civil activity in his code of 
Jaws. He has seen the mode and manner in 
which man must limit his practical activity in 
order to be free. He must act in such a man- 
mer as not to lame and paralyze the products of 
his own activity, and the products of the activ- 
ity of his neighbors. 

Let each one act so that his deed will not be 
self-destructive, if adopted by all men. This 
is the Kantian formula for free moral activity. 
Man is placed in this world as a race, and is 
not complete as a single individual. Each in- 
dividual is a fragment of the race, and his solu- 
tion of the problem of life is to be found in the 
proper combination with his fellow-men, so as 
to avail himself of their help, theoretical and 
practical. Theoretically they will help by giv- 
ing him the results of their experience of life: 
their pains and pleasures, their mistakes and 
successes, the theoretical inventory which they 
have taken of the world in its infinite details, 
and the principles they have discovered as the 
units which reduce those details to a system. 
Without this combination with his fellows, he 
yemains an outcast, a mere embryonic possi- 
bility of man. | 

How important, then, it seems to us, is this 
invention of the civil forms which make possi- 
‘ble this combination and co-operation! Other 
people before the Romans, and contemporary 

~with them, may lay claim to this invention of 
the civil code. But their claims cannot be sus- 
tained. Moral and ethical forms, in sufficiency, 
they have; but the civil form, which gives and 
secures to the individual the circle wherein he 
shall exercise supremely his free will, and be- 

ond the limits of which he shall submerge his 
individuality utterly in that of the state—the su- 
preme civil institution—such a civil form, elabor- 
ated into a complete code of written laws, we do 
not find elsewhere than in the Roman empire. 
It is, moreover, a settled fact in history that 
modern nations have received their jurispru- 
dence from the Roman peoples, modifying the 
same, more or less, to accommodate it to the de- 
veloped spirit of the Christian religion. It is 
essential for a correct view of this subject to 
consider carefully the nature of the forms of ex- 
pression which must be used in order to define 
the limits of the free-will. The code which ex- 
presses such limits must deal with prohibitions 
only in so far as it defines crime. ut it must 
furnish positive forms in which all agreements 
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and contracts are to be defined. The full exer- 
cise of free-will within the sphere allotted to the 
individual, is accomplished only by means of 
the institution of property. The complete idea 
of property renders necessary the possibility of 
its alienation, of transference to others. Con- 
tract is the form in which two or more wills 
combine, constituting a higher will. The Roman 
law furnishes the varied forms in which this 
higher will, essentially an incorporate will, is 
realized. This is the most important contribu- 
tion of Rome to the civilization of the world. 
So important is contract to the Roman mind, 
that Roman mythology deifies soulless abstrac- 
tions in which it sees incorporate powers. It 
sees the State personified in its Jupiter, its Mars, 
its Juno, its Venus. The word re/igio—mean- 
ing obligation—etymologically expresses the 
highest spiritual wisdom as conceived by the 
Roman. He makes a vow, proposes a contract 
to his gods, and the gift of the god being ob- 
tained, he will faithfully fulfill his vows—this is 
religio. The Roman people possess, as indi- 
viduals, a double consciousness, a limitation 
within the self: the self as supremely free with- 
in the circle of its property; the self as utterly 
submerged in a higher will, that of the state, be- 
yond its personal limit. All modern civillzation, 
rooting as-it does in Rome which had conquered 
the whole world, receives as its heritage this 
double consciousness of pre-Roman civilization. 
Just as the technical terms and expressions, the 
very categories in which literature and art forms 
or philosophical and scientific forms are posst- 
ble, are derived from a Greek source, so too, 
on the other hand, these most important civil 
forms of contract, incorporation, and criminal 
definition, are borrowed from Rome, and were 
originally expressed in Latin, and Latin deriva- 
tives in most of the European languages still 
express and define these distinctions. 

To study Latin, just the mere language and 
its grammar, is to study the revelation of this 
Roman spirit in its most intimate and charac- 
teristic form. Language is the clothing of the 
invisible spiritual self of the people, a revela- 
lation of its primary attitude towards the uni- 
verse. A study of the literature, politics, his- 
tory. religion, and law-making of the Roman 
people is a still further initiation into the mys- 
teries of this phase of modern civilization. 
~ Comparative philology and sociology owe to 
us the duty of investigating the Greek and Latin 
languages with a view to discover what must 
certainly. exist, a grammatical and logical adap- 
tation of those languages not only to express 
the fundamental point of view of those peoples, 
the one theoretical and the other practical, but 
also to stimulate by the reaction upon the minds 
of those using those languages, the original the- 
oretical or practical tendency. The modern 
youth, by common consent in all civilized coun- 
tries, is trained upon Latin and Greek as special 
discipline studies. Little or no mention is made 
of the rationale of this process to the pupil. 
Very little is done to point out the relation be- 
tween facts and information obtained within the 
sphere of classical literature and the modern 


facts which surround him. Nevertheless these - 
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facts concern in one way or another the genesis 
of the modern facts, and all activity of the mind 
goes to the constructing of bridges of relation 
from the one to the other. Merely by thinking 
the modern facts through the colored spectra of 
the ancient facts, the classically-educated man 
is able to decompose the compound rays united 
in the modern. All unconscious that the classi- 
cal material of his education performs the func- 
tion of a decomposing prism, or that the ancient 
facts are embryonic stages of the modern facts, 
the student finds that he has a superior power of 
analysis and generalization, that he is able to 
fix his attention upon a single strand of modern 
civilization, its political and legal forms, or its 
theoretical, or its zsthetical, and use the same 
practically. His facility is a real possession of 
the highest practical value, but he may not have 
any true theory of its existence or of its origin. 
He may call it a “college fetich.” 

It is the subtlest and least observed or most 
rarely formulated expression of the spirit of the 
Greek and Roman peoples, namely, their im- 
pression upon the grammatical forms and cate- 
gorical terms of their languages, that exercises 
the surest and most powerful effect on the 
classical student. 

One may say that of a hundred boys, fifty of 
whom had studied Latin for a period of six 
months, while the other fifty had never studied 
Latin at all, the fifty with the smattering of Latin 
would possess some slight impulse towards ana- 
lyzing the legal and political view of human life, 
and surpass the other fifty in this direction. 
Placed on a distant frontier, with the task of 
building a new civilization, the fifty with the 
smattering of Latin would furnish the law- 
makers and political rulers, legislators, and 
builders of the State. In the same way a slight 
smattering of Greek, through the subtle effect of 
the vocabulary and forms of grammar, would 
give some slight impulse not otherwise obtained 
towards theoretical or zesthetical contemplation 
of the world. On the highest — ridge a 
pebble thrown into a rill may divide the tiny 
stream so that one portion of it shall descend a 
water-shed and finally reach the Pacific ocean, 
while the other portion following its course shall 
reach the Atlantic ocean. It requires only a 
small impulse to direct the attention of the im- 
mature mind of youth in any given direction. 
A direction once given, the subsequent activity 
of the mind follows it as the line of least resist- 
ance, and it soon becomes a great power, or 
even what we may call a faculty. Certainly it 
will follow that the busying of the mind of youth 
with one form or phase of Roman life will give 
itsome impulse towards directing its views to 
the forms of law. Or, the occupation with the 
Greek language and life will communicate an 
impulse towards literary and philosopical views 
of the world. 

Those whose eyes are trained in another 
direction cannot and will not see the actual 
historical development of this phase of our civ- 
ilization, and it is quite useless to look for pro- 
found students of politics or jurisprudence 
among men that lack classical training. No 
more would the specialist in snakes or turtles 
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deserve the title of profound naturalist, if he 
had happened to neglect entirely the study of 
the embryology of those reptiles. A knowledge 
that takes in a vast treasury of facts, but knows 
not the relation of those facts so as to bring them 
into systems of genesis and evolution, does not 
deserve to be called profound. Itis replete with 
information, but not with the most valuable part 
even of information. So the students of Latin 
and Greek whose memories contain all the rules 
and all the exceptions of the paradigms and of 
irregular forms, but lack a knowledge of the 
genesis or evolution of those forms, have yet to 
study those languages as truly disciplinary 
studies. Facts relating to the Latin language, 
relating as they do to the genesis of an import- 
ant element in all modern facts, have, as we 
have shown, a potential disciplinary value. 
This disciplinary value does not become real, 
however, until the relation of those facts to the 
modern facts derived from them is in some way 
seen, felt, or acted upon. It cannot be too care- 
fully noticed that one fact differs from another 
in this potential disciplinary value, and that a 
knowledge of the German language or of the 
French language is not a knowledge of a lan- 
guage which belongs to the embryology of 
English-speaking peoples, and hence is not dis- 
ciplinary in that particular respect; although it 
may be disciplinary in many general ways. 
The revelation of man to himself is certain to 
be found in the history of the race. He who 
will comprehend profound literature and art and 
philosophy must study their evolution by peo- 
ples with whom they are or were indigenous. 

Besides primary knowledge obtained by an 
investigation of essential facts (called U*phe- 
nomen by Goethe), and the history of their de- 
velopment into the present facts, there is a 
secondary knowledge which deals altogether 
with immediate facts without their relations; or 
if it concerns itself with relations, takes them by 
hearsay and deals with them as dead results. 
It is obvious that a very little primary knowledge 
is worth more than a cargo of secondary know- 
ledge. It is clear too, that a very scant know- 
ledge of the classic languages may prove more 
fruitful in an energetic mind, disposed to draw 
inferences and see relations, than a vast store 
of erudition in those languages when piled up 
as so much lumber. 

From this glance at the disciplinary or poten 
tial disciplinary value of classical study as a study 
of evolution, let us turn for one moment to the 
significance of mathematics as the general dis- 
cipline for the whole field of the science of nature. 
All human experience, every sense-perception of 
man, every observation, every anticipation 
of perception by means of imagination, all 
images of fancy, are possible only through 
forms of space and time, and therefore are 
quantitative. Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and the higher analysis, apply to any and all 
phases of nature. Mathematics gives us not the 
results of experience, but a far more potent 
knowledge, the knowledge of its necessary logi- 
cal conditions—the conditions which it must as- 
sume in all phenomena. 

Physics and chemistry, most general sciences 
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of nature next after mathematics, are derivative 
or secondary, and apply mathematics to physi- 
cal elements. Latin and Greek, and mathe- 
matics from the point of view here presented 
must be regarded as disciplinary studies in a 
more important sense than the other studies of 
the school. They furnish the insight into the 
genesis of modern civilization, and into the con- 
stitution of nature. But it does not follow from 
this that Latin, Greek, and mathematics, should 
be the sole studies pursued during the period of 
preparation for college, or for years within the 
college itself. 

I believe that the best course of study for any 
one pupil is the best for all others, so far as fun- 
damental disciplines are concerned. The course 
of study for a pupil who is to attend school for 
one, two, or three years should be a section of 
the course for the pupil who is to take a com- 
plete course of higher education. In all cases 
the studies for the first three years of the pupil 
in school, (if he enters school at the age of six 
or seven years), should include writing, reading, 
arithmetic, pursued with text-books, and oral 
instruction in the elements of geography and 
natural history. For the next four or five years 
of the pupil’s course, reading should be con- 
tinued into the study of the various selections 
from the best English literature (found in the 
higher numbers of all series of school readers) ; 
penmanship, composition-writing, the elements 
of industrial drawing to cultivate the hand and 
eye, the completion of arithmetic, the history of 
the United States, and a study of the essential 
features of the national constitution, English 
grammar, mathematical and political geography 
—studied with special reference to physical 
geography, several courses of oral lessons in 
natural science, covering its essential depart- 
ments (astronomy, geology, plant life, animal 
life, races of men, meteorology, physics, so far 
as to explain the principles involved in the 
child’s play-things and in the use of machines, 
together with the chemistry of common things). 

After these things, and beginning with the 
eighth or ninth year of the pupil’s study, Latin 
and algebra should be commenced, and natural 
science should be pursued with a text-book (the 
text-book on physical geography, to be followed 
by the text-book on natural philosophy). Gen- 
eral history should be commenced and the study 
of literature continued by the aid of a higher 
reader, containing selections of more elevated 
thought and ornate style. 

The course of study preparatory for college 
omits for the most part those branches of study 
which bear the name of ‘‘ moderns."’ Modern 
civilization has developed three great incre- 
ments and added them to the inherited wisdom 
of the race. These increments are: modern 
natural science, modern literature, universal 
history. 

These three moderns had no well-recognized 
existence in schools of higher education a cen- 
tury ago. A knowledge of them was not de- 
manded or expected from the educated man, 
unless he was a specialist. The condition of 
things has changed so materially through the 
influence of the newspaper and periodical within 
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the past fifty years, that no man can pass for 
educated without more or less minute acquaint- 
ance with these three phases of modern activ- 
ity. They have become recognized as conven- 
tionalities of intelligence. This is the all- 
sufficient reason for introducing the rudiments 
of these thingsinto the most elementary schools, 
and for continuing their study in all grades of 
higher schools. Nothing can make up, for the 
student who shall receive a higher education, 
the deficit in his culture caused by a neglect of 
the mastery of the elements of the three ‘‘mod- 
erns”’ in early life. They ought to exist in his 
mind through the period of his primary educa- 
tion, as well as in his secondary and higher 
education. Without these the disciplinary effect 
of classical study must necessarily be weakened, 
through the want of modern facts to which the 
classic lore is related as embryonic presupposi- 
tion. 

If this be true, the modifications that have 
been made in the course of study pursued in 
college in recent times (in the last twenty years), 
are not based on a correct insight into the diffi- 
culty to be met. The directors of college edu- 
cation in this country have answered the objec- 
tion which charges them with neglect of the 
three “‘rnodern” branches until the lasttwo years 
of the college course, by raising the standard 
of admission sufficiently to cover the work of 
the first two years of the former college course, 
and thereupon it exhibitsa programme in which 
the three moderns are represented throughout 
the college course either as “required” or 
‘elective’ studies. But they do not prescribe 
in their requirements for admission such com- 
petency inthese ‘‘moderns” as our high schools 
furnish. 

The question in dispute did not concern the 
length of time to be devoted to higher educa- 
tion, but the early introduction of the moderns 
into the course of study. If four years of prep- 
aration and two years of college work, or six 
years in all, were devoted to the exclusive study 
of the classics and mathematics, with an almost 
entire neglect of moderns, it would not remove 
the ground of complaint; if these six years 
should be relegated entirely to the preparatory 
school, there would still be six years of neglect 
of the moderns. In order to meet the difficulty 
discussed here, the college should have changed 
the conditions required for admission, and thus 
have compelled the preparatory school to intro- 
duce the moderns in a proper manner side by 
side with the classical studies. This would com- 
pel all secondary education to adopt the present 
high school course of study. Of course, the 
elevation of the standard of the college can be 
justified on its own grounds. It obliterates the 
mischievous distinction that existed between the 
standards of American and English colleges. 
But this is not so important as the readjustment 
demanded of the college in order to bring it 
into harmony with primary education founded 
on a true appreciation of the demand of mod- 
ern studies in education. As is usual in the 
discussion of polijical and social reforms, the 
porties to the dispute are busied, each, with 

ringing forward his own partisan view of the 
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case. There is little that is judicial and impar- 
tial, going to the root of the question and con- 
firming and establishing what is of permanent 
worth on either side. The advocates of the 
“‘moderns’’ wish to dispense entirely with clas- 
sical study, while the y meaner of the college 
system refuse to yield place for the ‘‘ moderns.” 

In the colleges of the Northwestern States, 
led by the State universities, there has been 
some substantial progress made towards a mod- 
ification that will recognize the received high 
school course of study as a preparation. But 
such modification only makes these colleges a 
separate phase of education, differing more and 
more widely from the standard college of the 
Atlantic States. To reach the high standard of 
admission required by the Eastern colleges, 
the public high school ought to add two years 
to its course. This would make the course of 
study in the common school systems fourteen 
years instead of twelve as at present, and is im- 
practicable. The average age of the high school 
graduate at present being eighteen and a half 
years, it would manifestly be unwise to demand 
six years instead of four years to complete his 
college course. The colleges that have raised 
their standards of admission, therefore, have 
done much to widen the breach between high 
school and college education. 

In the signs of the times I do not discover 
much promise of reform of this state of things 
on the part of the management of colleges.. 
Even thecloud “no bigger than a man’s hand,” 
in the Northwest, does not indicate so much a 
true appreciation of the necessity of moderns in 
primary and secondary education as it indicates 
a wise insight into the desirability of connecting 
the college with the public school as it is. It 
surrenders its convictions in behalf of the old 
regime, and lowers its standard in order to 
adapt itself to unpropitious circumstances. In 
better times it hopes a reform in the public 
school that will devote more attention to the 
classics and mathematics at the expense of the 
“moderns.” Meanwhile, the influefice of the 
college is felt in the building up of preparatory 
courses within the high school, fastening upon 
the public school system a recognition of the 
necessity of private, separate, and distinct sec- 
ondary education in order to fit for a college 
education. 

One must turn to the teachers of pees high 
schools and to superintendents of public in- 
struction for the adoption of the only means of 
relief. Unusual efforts must be made on the 
part of public high schools to induce their pupils 
to complete their education in colleges. The 
personal influence of the teachers, in one year’s 
time, will avail to double the number of high 
school graduates who seek a college training. 
The greater maturity of mind which comes 
from a well-balanced preparatory course, will 


furnish a prevailing argument in favor of a more 
symmetrical sytem. Within a few years, when 
the colleges have come to derive a large major- 
ity of their_pupils from public high schools, this 
question will receive its due consideration for 
reasons of private interest, if for no other. The 
numerical strength of high school graduates, 
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who have subsequently received a college edu- 
cation, will assist in the solution of this question. 

But no solution will be more than a make- 
shift, if it does not secure the recognition of 
“moderns,” as an essential portion of the courses 
of study in all elementary and preparatory 
schools, and a like recognition of the necessity 
of classic study in all secondary and higher 
education. 

In the “moderns’”’ one finds the expression 
of his present civilization; in the classics, its 
embryonic forms and evolution. 

After the presentation of these special discus- 
sions of the elements of our problem, we now 
draw the following conclusions : 

1. If the universities and colleges of the coun- 
try shall more and more depend on special pre- 
paratory schools for their students, then it will 
follow that college graduates are less likely to 
be in sympathy with the system of common 
schools. 

2. If the high school teachers on the other 
hand continue to be lukewarm toward college 
education, and perhaps go so far as to discour- 
age their pupils from entering college after com- 
pleting the high school course, it will follow that 
the men of amplest directive power, the leaders 
in literature and the moulders of public opinion, 
especially on the subject of education, will not 
be furnished by the common school system. 

It will follow, too, that the numbers who re- 
sort to college will not increase in proportion to 
our population. 

These dangers in brief, I hold in this paper, 
may be averted by earnest endeavor on the 
part of high school teachers and the superin- 
tendents of city schools to influence high school 
pupils to present themselves in large numbers 
for admission to colleges. Extra efforts will 
double and treble the high school quota in col- 
lege, even under the present disadvantages of 
course of study. This first step being taken, it 
will become possible then to secure the desira- 
ble changes in the higher course of study. 


_— 
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HE following will show the range of 

questions and kind of examination ap- 
proved by Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, from 
whom they have just been received : 


THEORY OF TEACHING. 


1. Tell how you would manage a primary room, 
to show that you recognize that “activity is the law 
of childhood.” 

2. What advantages are to be secured by teaching 
children to write and to read script as soon as they 
enter school ? 

3. Suggest some plans for teaching a language 
lesson in rooms in which children write ? 

4. Give your opinion of concert work in oral reci- 
tations other than music ? 

5. What advantages are claimed for oral spelling 
by its advocates? 
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J. S. HISTORY. 


1. Which wars of colonial times added to England’s 
territorial possessions, and which territory ? 

2. How did Spain lose her possessions in the New 
World ? 

3. The territory of Louisiana.—Its claimant on 
the basis of exploration. The rival claimant, with 
basis of claim. Its division and cession. The 
Louisiana purchase. 

4. The history connected with the erection of Fort 
Duquesne. Expedition for its capture. Its successor. 

5. From which governments has the United States 
acquired territory by purchase? Name and locate 
the territory so acquired. 

6. What were the circumstances which led Presi- 
dent Monroe to promulgate the doctrine which bears 
his name ? 

7. Give the history of Texas which shows how its 
annexation led to the Mexican War. 

8. What were the respective circumstances which 
made slavery a subject of congressional debate ? 

g. Name the commanders of the Army of the Po 
tomac, and the battle for which each is renowned. 

10. What great national questions were settled by 
the late civil war? 

11. Distinguish between the “ Electoral College”’ 
and the “ Electoral Commission.” 

12. What question of international dispute, to which 
United States was a party, has been settled by arbi- 
tration? By an umpire? By mediation? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. In constructing your own sentences, what use 
do you make of your knowledge of the gender 
of nouns? Of the number of nouns ? 

2. Name the personal pronouns? Tell why they 
are called personal. Which of them have gender 
forms ? 

3. Name the words which are classed as relative 
pronouns. Show by the use of a sentence, their office 
in a sentence. Show by examples, that this class 
does not have number forms. 

4. Tell clearly why the following expressions are 
incorrect: (1) Grant was more distingushed than any 
general. @) We arrived at the station safely. (3) 
These kind of examples may be difficult for you. 

5. What is meant by the rule, “ A finite verb must 
agree with its subject in person and number?”’ 

6. Distinguish between principal verbs and the 
principal parts of a verb. 

7. What is an idiom? Write three sentences, each 
to contain an idiomatic expression, and show that they 
are such. 

8. Supply ellipsis to show the grammatical struc- 
ture of the following: (1) He loves me more than 
my brother. (2) I esteem him as highly as you. 

Re-write the following, making necessary correc- 
tions, number the changes, and give reason for the 
changes in the order made. 

g. The poor sailors whom we knew were in great 

ril during the two hour’s storm have finally reached 

and ; they in trying to save the passengers, they acted 

much nobler than the officers of vessel. A great 
number of people was at the beach when the boats 
comein. The officers of the vessel requested that the 
poor sailors would be assisted. Any man or woman 
who does not willingly give their assistance to these 
ship-wrecked mariners, do noble men a great injus- 
tice. 

10. The question of who was the greatest man, 
Napoleon or Wellington, is often discussed. They are 
scarce comparable characters, for while the former 
was a soldier and a statesman, the latter was a great 
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general only. Had Napoleon chose any profession, 
he would have secured promotion, as he withheld 
neither his energy or his talent when he wished to 
accomplish an object. He hoped to have conquered 
England, and that government expected that he 
would have undertaken the project, but for some 
reason he abandoned it. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. The United States.—Its location and area. Its 
physical features contributing to progress and civili- 
zation. Its foreign commerce: with Europe; with 
Asia; with South America. Its great water routes to 
the sea. Its trunk lines of railway. Its tropical pro- 
ducts, with sections of growth. 

2. The Earth.—lIts exact shape, with proofs. Its 
motions, with their effects. 
arities. 

3. The Atmosphere.—Its composition. Its height. 
(How measured?) Its weight. (How obtained ?) 
Its temperature: Definition, measurement of, sources 
of. 

4. Name the predominant system of mountains in 
each grand division. Tell fully how mountains affect 
the climate of a locality. f 

5. What are the vegetable products of Southern 
Europe? What are the vegetable products of North 
America in the same latitude? Explain why this dif- 
ference exists. 

6. Name the movements of the ocean, giving fully 
the cause of each. 

7. What is meant when a person says: “A has 
slower time than B?” Explain fully. 

8. Which form of government predominates in the 
Eastern Hemisphere? In the Western Hemisphere? 
Name the points of difference in the two forms. 


ARITHMETIC, 


I. 10 men agreed to gather 1,000 bushels of cran- 
berries, and to accept for their labor one-half the 
quantity gathered. After gathering 400 bushels, 4 
men withdrew; the others completed the work. Liow 
many bushels should each man receive? 

2. A man bought 2,400 bushels of corn at go cents 
per bushel. In measuring it he found that he had 
more bushels than he had paid for, and thus gained 
2% bushels for every hundred. He sold the corn at 
$1.05 per bushel. How much did he gain by the 
transaction ? 

3. Write the analysis for—If a man dig a cellar 8 
feet square and 6 feet deep in 4 days, in what time 
can he dig one which is 12 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
8 feet deep? 

4. A gentleman traveling from A, which is 21° 30’ 


Ww. longitude, finds, on his arrival at B, that his 


watch, an accurate timekeeper, is 2 hr. 17 min. 24 
sec. faster than the time at B. What is the longitude 
of B? 

5. Sold a bill of goods at 40 per cent. and 5 per 
cent. off for cash. What was the total discount? 
(Prove your answer is correct by using $800 as the 
base. 

6. Write the analysis for—Bought 5,000 bushels of 
wheat at $1.50, on 6 months’ credit. I immediately 
sold it at $1.35 per bushel cash, and put the money 
out at 6 percent. At the end of 6 months I paid 
for the wheat. Did I gain or lose, and how much? 

7. A merchant bought 400 barrels of flour at $6.50 
per barrel. He sold it at $7.25 per barrel, receiving 
in payment a ninety day note, which he had dis- 
counted at a bank, money being worth 6 per cent. 
How much did he gain? 

8. A and B had equal sums of money. A spent 
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75 percent. of his; B lost by lation a sum 
equal to 22% per cent. of what both had at first. 
They then had $6,400. How much had each at 
first? How much had each left? 

9g. A man purchased 150 A. 80 P. of land at 
$50.25 per acre. Cash payment was required for 
one-half the purchase, To meet this, he put his note 
into bank, payable in 90 days. Money being worth 
8 per cent., for what was the note made payable? 


3-25 X-325 
325-—32-5 


Convert your answer into verbal notation. 

11. I sold goods at an advance of 20 per cent., 
and invested the money received in a horse, which I 
sold at a loss of 10 per cent. With the sum received 
I purchased sugar, which was sold 5 per cent. below 
cost. Did I gain or lose by the sales? What rate 
of my money? 

12. Jas. A. Randall bought the following from 
Robt. Anderson on May 11, 1888: 77 pieces of 
sheeting, 31% yards each, at 7% cents per yard; 8 
pieces of broadcloth, 14 yards each, at $3.50 per 
yard; 6 dozen towels, at $3.40; 3 pairs lace curtains, 
at $7.50. He gave in payment a check on the First 
National Bank. 

(1) Write the bill. 
indorse the same. 

13. Ina circular lot containing 34 acres stands a 
pole 24 feet high. What is the length of the rope 
that one end being fastened to the top of the pole, 
the other will reach the circumference ? 

14. A bought a lot 100 feet square at 40 cents per 
square foot. B bought a lot containing 100 square 
feet at 60 cents per square foot. What was the dif- 
ference in the price of the lots? 

15. A person bought 50 reams of paper, which he 
marked to sell at $5.40, thus making 5 per cent. 
profit on the prime cost. 5 reams were spoiled by 
What per cent. did he gain or lose by selling 
the remainder at marked price ? 


10. Find the value of 


(2) Draw up the check and 


U. S. CONSTITUTION. 


1. Define the term pardon. Tell in what the 
pardoning power of the President of the United 
States consists. Of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Compare pardon with amnesty ; with reprieve ; with 
commutation, 

2. Write the clause or clauses of the Constitution, 
{1) Under which the government is empowered to 
levy taxes. (2) Which place limitations on the de- 
partment empowered to make such levy. 

3- Compare the President’s Cabinet of the present 
administration with Washington’s Cabinet, giving 
names and titles. 

4. By what requirements is hasty or unjust legis- 
lation prevented? By what is Congress guided in its 
legislation? Does the same.authority affect State 
legislation? (Explain.) 

5. What terms are defined by the Constitution ? 
What defining powers does it give to Congress? What 
power relative to Courts does it give to Congress? 
Relative to citizenship? Relative to national 
elections ? 

6. What special prohibitions have been placed by 
the Constitution on the States, because the power to 
act in such cases belongs to the United States? Be- 
cause the action would be in violation of democratic 
principles ? 

7. What is meant by the following expressions? A 
declaration of intentions; an attainder of treason; 
original jurisdiction; extradition; an establishment 
of religion; trial by jury; the supreme“law of the 
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land; a Congressman-at-large; a writ of habeas 
corpus; an indictment of a grand jury. 

8. Elections. (Time and Manner.)—For Repre- 
sentatives to Congress; for U.S. Senators; for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

9. Judicial Power.—Investment ; establishment of 
Courts; appointment and compensation of Judges ; 
effect of the 11th Amendment on; special exercise of. 

10. Powers.—Exclusive powers of the House; 
powers of Senate, co-ordinate with the House: 
powers of Senate, co-ordinate with President of 
United States ; exclusive powers of the Senate ; powers 
of the Vice-President of the United States; military 
powers of the President of the United States, power 
of Congress over President’s veto; powers of Congress 
relative to amendments; powers of Congress on 


‘membership; powers of Speaker of House. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. Composition of the blood. Organs and process 
of circulation. 

2. Definition of alcoholic drinks. Classification ac- 
cording to process of manufacture; effects on the 
human system. ° 

3- In how many ways is food absorbed? Where 
does the process of absorption begin, and where end? 
Describe the lacteals. 

4. Discuss the nervous system. 


MUSIC, 


1. Explain the terms soprano, contralto, tenor, bass. 
Connect the use of ¢/e/s with these terms. 

2. Suppose in a piece of music, 4-4 time, a dotted 
half note occurs in one of the measures, in what ways 
may the measure be completed ? 

3- Define the terms staff, key, degree, measure. 

4. What is meant by the term key-note? By what 
other terms is it designated ? 

5. How is the length of tones indicated to the eye? 
The pitch of tones? 

6. Explain the abbreviations m, /, f/, ~, p. For 
what object are they used ? 

7. Suppose a piece of music to be written in three- 
four time; (1) State the kind of measure. (2) State 
the variety of measure. (3) Tell the number of 
beats to be given, and the value of each beat. 

8. Where is the tonic in the Key of 2 placed? 
What is the signature of that key? Of 4? Of G? 
Of C? 

g. What characters represent that a tone is to be 
prolonged? That certain measures are to be re- 
peated ? 

10. Define the term ¢ransposition. 
Tell what scales result from it. 


Give the law. 


DRAWING. 
(Use a sheet for each of the five problems.) 

1, Write the dictation for a regular pentagon. 

2. Make a picture of a wooden bucket. 

3. Make a border one and a half inches wide and 
four and a half inches long, interlacing squares and 
circles. 

4. Enlarge Fig. A to twice its size. 

5. Ina trefoil, constructed on four-inch lines, ar- 
range a design, using a// the forms represented in 
Fig. B. 


WRITING, 


PITTSBURGH, May 15, 1888. 
Messrs. J. R. WELDIN & Co., 
Gentlemen :—With the view of securing uniformity 
in the appearance of manuscripts presented, I have 
decidéd to furnish to all applicants for teachers’ cer- 
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tificates such materials as they may need during their 
examinations. 

Deliver the accompanying order at High School 
Building on Thursday, May 24, and charge the same 
to my account: 

792 Sheets Drawing Paper. 
150 Stamped Envelopes. 
500 Sheets Printing Paper. 
500 Sheets Letter Paper. 
18 Boxes Fasteners. 
7 Reams Acme Legal. 
4 Pkg. Clip Paper. 
3 Doz. Rubber Bands. 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
Gro. J. LUCKEY. 


RANDOM NOTES IN MUSIC. 








F a revision of the code of studies should be made, 
then will come the question of selecting from those 
already in use, the most valuable as a mental, moral, 
and physical training during school life ; for it must 
be admitted that the training given in the school has 
a very great influence on the future life of the young 
man and woman. There is, however, in the studies 
pursued regularly, a lack of moral training—a fact 
that must be apparent to every thoughtful student of 
the public school system—and that is brought too 
frequently to our notice by the misdeeds of young 
men trained in our schools who occupy responsible 
positions. Unless the moral faculty of the mind is 
strengthened in the same ratio that the other faculties 
are,.it' becomes unbalanced, and does not have the 
disposition: to distinguish clearly between right and 
wrong. ‘Too many of our pupils are predisposed to- 
ward evil, and in giving them mental power without 
any restraining moral education, they too often use 
that power for evil instead of good. Now, music has 
a powerful influence on the moral nature ; it is a pleas- 
ant study, and as such will enforce and fix a thought 
in the mind almost unconsciously, when the strong- 
est argument would fail to make a lasting impression. 
The question of time is an element that enters largely 
into the question of the adoption or rejection of a 
study, and here music has a great advantage; for the 
practice in music is a restful exercise, and pupils, after 
a short period of song, will be brighter, fresher, and 
more receptive, will be able to more than make up 
any time judiciously applied to music.— W.. S. Tilden. 


THERE is no subject taught to which the principles 
of objective-teaching can be more easily and success- 
fully applied than in that of music. The real objects 
of thought are always at hand. Sounds must be as 
clearly presented and named to the mind as colors. 
Music stands sadly in need of teaching-power. In 
our schools music should be taught in its simplicity 
as an art, and not in its complicacy as a science. It 
can be so simplified and symmetrically arranged that 
the teaching ability of the regular teacher, who knows 
nothing of music as a science, can be employed. 
Skillful supervision will always be in demand; but 
while music is regarded as a special study, to be taught 
only by special teachers, the best results will not be 
obtained. In training children to think sounds in 
pitch, we must work with the rea/ sounds continually. 
If we would train children to sing in time, we must 
first teach them to ¢hink and fee/ the rhythm accu- 
rately. The real objects of thought in rhythm are 
pulsations or accents that mustJhe felt and cannot be 
conveyed to the mind through the eye. Pulsations 
and the different combinations of lengths of sounds 
must be.indicated to the mind through the senses of 
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hearing and feeling, and there is no other way. The 
quality of musical food given to little children to nour- 
ish and develop a true musical taste is of great im- 
portance. Children should become familiar with all 
harmonies by singing them. 

LIKE everybody else, I was opposed to Tonic 
Sol-fa because I did not know anything about it, and 
when I heard that it did away with the staff notation 
I was the more opposed to it, and would not disten to 
any exposition of its merits. However, it happened 
that somebody came and asked me to explain to him 
what it was, and why it would not do to teach it in 
our schools, when so many teachers use that method 
in England with great success. I then concluded to 
post myself thoroughly, so that I could denounce it as 
folly and waste of time to make an attempt to do 
away with staff and notes. I happened to meet a man 
who was sent here from England as an agent to in- 
troduce the system. One of the first things he said 
was, that it was not the intention to do away with the 
staff notations, but that almost every teacher would 
experience that the staff notation was a hard thing to 
teach, which means to the pupil a hard thing to learn. 
I could not deny that, and he questioned me how 
long we let our pupils in the public schools sing in one 
key, that is, in the natural key—the key of C. When 
Itold him from five to ten years, he said, “* Well, you 
can save all that time, for the Tonic Sol-fa teaches all 
the keys in the same time that you spend in that one 
key.” This is no exaggeration, for as the Tonic Sol-fa 
is a movable do method, do is the key-note for every 
key in major, as is /a in every minor key. But since 
do in the key of C is written d, and in the key of G, 
D, A, E, and so on, in the same way (q@) and the 
whole scale in the Tonic Sol-fa in any key is written 
this way: drmfsltd/’—a different letter for every 
step—it is only necessary to mark a piece of music sey 
D, key F, key G, key E-flat, key F minor, and so on. 
The pupils naving practised the intervals, indicated 
by the initial letter, and not being puzzled, as in the 
movable do method, by measuring from the key-note 
and observing signature and accidents, the whole dif- 
ficulty, commonly called transposition, is done away 
with. A great deal of the difficulty in singing musi: 
in time, or rather, keeping the time, is obyiated by 
placing the notes inside of the measure, so that the 
pupils see the division of the measure as it is in 
tended to be sung plainly before them; for when 
they are to sing two notes or four notes to a beat, 
as the Tonic Sol-faists call it, a “‘ pulse” (pzdsus is 
the Latin word for beat they are placed within the 
space allowed for that beat. Now, people who are 
posted on music, or who have mastered these 
things, are very apt to forget how hard it was when 
they learned them, and therefore make no allowance 
for beginners. To resume the story of my experi- 
ence, I will state that, in spite of the above facts, I 
was not satisfied until I had induced one of the 
music teachers of our public schools to try the Tonic 
Sol-fa in one of his schools in difterent grades, and I 
had the satisfaction of hearing the lowest and the 
highest grades of the district sing exercises within 
less than three months that by our method it usually 
takes the whole year to accomplish. Since the main 
thing in teaching music is the education of the musi- 
cal ear, I claim that this is accomplished in an easier 
way, for reasons given above, by the Tonic Sol-fa 
method than by any other known to me, and that when 
is accomplished it will be the proper time to intro- 
duce the staff notation, since it will be a slight change 
to introduce new or other characters to represent 
what is already known.—.G. F. Junkerman. 
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“* Ve may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





HE courtesy and good-will of its member- 

ship, which at Scranton with unanimous 
consent called the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association for 
the year 1889 at Altoona, is warmly appre- 
ciated by that gentleman. It need hardly be 
said that this honor was utterly unsought by 
himself, and that it is for this reason the more 
grateful. He regrets the necessity which 
compelled his absence from the Association 
upon the last day, and especially upon the 
last evening of the session at Scranton, when 
the question of ‘‘ Industrial Training’’ was 
under consideration by eminent gentlemen 
who are prominently identified with this 
important educational measure; but the 
special excursion with which he was to make 
the trip to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association at San Fran- 
cisco, left Philadelphia at noon on Thurs- 
day, the 5th inst., and it was necessary that 
he should join the same two hours later at 
Lancaster—hence the imperative nature of 
said absence on his part. 





THE School Board of the borough of 
Steelton, Dauphin county, has eleéted Prof. 
L. E. McGuines, principal of the High 
School, as Superintendent of their schools at 
a salary of $1200. The choice is wisely 
made ; he will be a very good officer. 





THE Reading Board of Control have 
elected Miss Sarah M. Row principal of the 
Training School. This lady is regarded as 
one of the best training teachers in the State. 
She is a graduate of the Indiana Normal 
School, and of the Oswego Normal School. 
She has also done good work in Buffalo, and 
during the past year has been training teacher 
in the Winona Normal School, Minnesota. 





THE attention of Superintendents, teach- 
ers, and others who are looking for evening 
entertainments in the way of lectures or 
stereoptican exhibitions, is called to the 
card of Mrs. H. E. Monroe, in our adver- 


experience in the West in this line of work, 
and will be pleased to correspond with per- 
sons desiring her services. 





Dr. Davin J. Hitt, President of Bucknell 
University, at Lewisburg, Pa., has been 
called to the presidency of the University 
of Rochester, New York, and Dr. A. N. 
Raub has been elected president of Delaware 
College. We congratulate these gentlemen 
upon the new and larger fields of labor 
opening before them. 





Deputy Supt. Houck is spending a part 
of his holiday as instructor at an Institute in 
North Carolina, held at Elizabeth City. He 
says: ‘The weather thus far has been de- 
lightful, the nights remarkably cool. Boat- 
ing and fishing are unsurpassed. The river 
here abounds with fish of many kinds. It 
flows into Albemarle Sound, as fine a 
sheet of water as I have ever seen.’’ We 
hope our old friend will take time to enjoy 
the fishing, and not work too hard on the 
platform, that he may come back hale and 
hearty from his vacation. 





IT is a good sign that such a publishing 
house as the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society of Boston should 
offer prizes so unusual as $700 and $800 for 
the best two manuscripts for Sunday-school 
books. It means to get something worth 
having. Writers can learn the terms by 
addressing the Society. 





THE recent term closing the twenty-fifth 
year of Prof J. A. Cooper’s principalship of 
the Edinboro Normal School, a special pro- 
gramme in commemoration of his quarter- 
centennial was arranged for June 27th, by 
the trustees, the students and the alumni of 
the school ranging from 1865 to 1888. 
Prof. J. J. Christy, of Erie, president of the 
Alumni Association, made the opening ad- 
dress, giving the early history of the school, 
with humorous reference to some of its for- 
mer rules and regulations; Miss Hettie 
Moore, of New Bedford, contrasted ‘‘ Then 
and Now,’’ noting progress and improve- 
ment; Miss Kate McChesny, a member of the 
faculty, spoke of the promising ‘‘Future of 
the School.’’ Supt, J. W. Canon, of Sharon, 
one of the older alumni, and a gentleman 
long associated with school work in the 
northwestern part of State, made the clos- 
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sonal Influence.’’ He spoke in strong 
terms of the influence of the Edinboro 
school through its teachers wherever they 
are found. The exercises of the occasion 
were interspersed with music, vocal and 
instrumental, by the alumni of the Music 
Department. Prof. Cooper being called 
upon, thanked the alumni and all others 
present very cordially for their active per- 
sonal interest in the Edinboro Normal in 
the past as well as later years. There have 
been some five hundred students at the 
school during the late term, the graduating 
class numbering sixty members. 





WE are pleased to learn, from a list pub- 
lished in one of the Scranton newspapers, 
that upwards of a hundred and fifty teach- 
ers are present at the Summer School of 
Methods now in session at Scranton under 
the direction of Miss Patridge. The school 
at Schuylkill Haven which opens on August 
6th, promises an equally large attendance. 





THE annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association was held at 
Watkins (near the Glen), July 4th, 5th and 
6th. The membership registered about four 
hundred, and included the most eminent of 
the superintendents, commissioners, normal 
school instructors, academy, high school and 
union school principals, and the more en- 
thusiastic of the rank and file of the common 
school teachers of the State. 





SwARTHMORE COLLEGE will probably soon 
be a free institution, and the securing of 
four endowed professorships, which was an- 
nounced at the recent commencement, is the 
first step toward the desired end. President 
Magill is delighted over the liberality of the 
friends of Swarthmore. Only one year ago 
he first took steps to secure the endowment 
of a single chair. He sent out three thous- 
and circular letters to the friends of the in- 
stitution in the United States and Canada, 
telling them that if ten professorships were 
endowed the college could throw open its 
doors and give tuition free, and asking them 
to contribute towards a $40,000 fund to es- 
tablish the first chair. Responses came 
liberally. There were a number of large 
gifts, and many small ones, so that the sum 
desired was secured from 250 contributors. 
It was the zeal shown by Swarthmore’s 
friends in adding to her treasury that in- 
duced Messrs. Clothier, Wharton and Wil- 
liamson to endow three additional profes- 
sors’ chairs, and now four of the ten neces- 
sary for the successful completion of the 
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scheme proposed are established. $160,000 
is given to the college, and it is wholly un- 
conditional. President Magill said recently: 
‘* Such a large unconditional gift I believe 
is almost tinheard of. It is too common 
nowadays in giving money to institutions of 
learning to limit usefulness by special con- 
ditions attached to the gift. Swarthmore 
has $160,000 which, so long as it is devoted 
to the endowment of professorships, she may 
use as she chooses. It will not be spent in 
adding departments to the college or in per- 
fecting the present foundation with the ex- 
isting courses of study.’’ Dr. Magill believes 
in free higher instruction, and he is working 
hard to establish it at Swarthmore. The 
only other free college in the State is Lehigh 
University, established through the benefi- 
cence of Judge Asa Packer. 





AT the late meeting of the College Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, held in Philadelphia, 
fifteen colleges were represented. Among 
subjects considered were college athletics, 
endowment funds restricted by embarrass- 
ing conditions, unexplained absences of 
students, commencement and other ad- 
dresses of students, statistics of results of 
college education, etc. In the absence of 
the President, Dr. Thos. G. Apple, of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, who is now in 
Europe, the chair was taken by Vice-Presi- 
dent Edward H. Magill. The chairman, 
after speaking of the desirability of altering 
the constitution of the association so as to 
include the colleges of the Middle States 
and Maryland, read the annual address of 
President Apple. The letter dwelt mainly 
on the importance of organization in the 
the whole educational system and of a thor- 
ough grading of the work of schools, col- 
leges and universities, both public and pri- 
vate. It also emphasized the line that must 
always be drawn between college and uni- 
‘*The former is to give a liberal 
education preparatory to any particular pro- 
fessional study; the latter gives technical 
instruction.’’ Provost Pepper, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, opposed the cur- 
rent opinion that there are too many impe- 
cunious colleges living on funds that might 
otherwise firmly establish a few large insti- 
tutions. ‘‘ We want all these colleges,’’ he 
said. He also urged the need of free schol- 
arships in the colleges, throwing open 4 
higher education to the masses, and took a 
stand against increasing the requirements 
for college entrance. It is his belief that 
the age on entering college is too great 
already. President Magill spoke in high 
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terms of Superintendent MacAlister and the 
work he has been doing in the public schools 
of Philadelphia. He referred to the High 
School of that city and its presumption in 
giving the degree A. B. as though ranking 
like a college, and said that Prof. MacAlister 
was doing his best work in lowering the 
standard of the institution and making it 
more of a fitting school for the college. He 
said that such a derogation of the High 
School really marked the growth and devel- 
opment of the general school system. He 
also urged that Normal Schools are an 
anomaly in our present system; that such 
technical instruction should succeed rather 
than precede a regular college course, and 
that college graduates should be given at 
least as good an opportunity, under all cir- 
cumstances, as Normal School graduates to 
secure a teacher’s position. 





THE Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind, located at 2001 
Race Street, Philadelphia, of which Mr. 
Frank Battles is principal, is a school for 
all who have not sufficient sight to receive 
their eYucation in the public schools; 
and, like the public schools, is free to all 
who apply. Unfortunately there are 
many blind persons under twenty years 
of age, who, although eligible to admis- 
sion and in need of instruction, yet, be- 
ing unaware of the existence of the insti- 
tution, or of its purpose and scope, fail 
to apply. It is this class which it is now 
desired to reach. Various ways of doing 
this have been tried, and it is hoped with 
the aid of the Superintendents of schools 
and the assistance of their teachers, to inter- 
est the school-children, and through them 
to reach almost every family in the State in 
which there may be a blind person of suit- 
able age, character, and capacity for in- 
struction. 

The course of instruction is substantially 
that of schools for those having sight, with 
such modifications as are necessary for its 
adaptation to the blind ; and it includes all 
grades from the kindergarten to the gram- 
mar and high school branches. The term 
of pupilage varies from five to ten years, ac- 
cording to the capacity and industry of the 
pupil. A vacation of two months in the 
summer, gives all an opportunity to return 
to their homes at that time. The Principal 
will be glad to have the address of any 
young person who is blind sent to him by 
any one who knows of such unfortunate, in 
order that he may open correspondence, 
looking to the relief of persons so afflicted. 
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MEETING AT SCRANTON. 





HE Scranton meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation was not so large in its member- 
ship as was expected—the total enrollment 
being only 435—but the programme was ex- 
cellent. The proceedings which go upon 
the ‘permanent record in this journal—as in 
all the past years of the history of the Asso- 
ciation—although they were not heard by 
so many persons as we had hoped, read un- 
usually well, and will be read with much in- 
terest by thousands of people in all parts of 
Pennsylvania. 

At the opening session a hearty welcome 
was extended, on behalf of the city, by 
Mayor Ripple of Scranton ; also, by Mr. F. 
L. Wormser, President of the Scranton 
Board of School Controllers, and by Col. 
J. A. Price ; to which State Superintendent 
Higbee made reply on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, dwelling at some length upon the meet- 
ing of the same body held in the same place 
thirty years before, upon the prominent 
educators of that day then in attendance, 
and upon certain striking contrasts presented 
by the years 1858 and 1888. 

The inaugural address of Supt. Matt. 
Savage discussed the Suffrage question, re- 
garding the ignorance of the average voter, 
present and increasing, as an element of 
very grave danger in the body politic. Our 
naturalization laws especially need revision, 
and ‘‘ we must educate or perish.’’ 

The subject of ‘‘ Free Text-Books’’ was 
considered in an able paper by Ex-State 
Supt. Wickersham, which will be found in 
full elsewhere in this issue of Zhe Journal. 
The interest felt in this important subject 
has caused the paper to be inquired for by 
school boards who contemplate action in 
the matter, and we publish it in advance of 
the September number, so that it may be in 
the hands of school directors in ample time 
for consideration and decision of the ques- 
tion of free books before the re-opening of 
the schools for the coming year. 

The address of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of 
Concord, Massachusetts, on the evening of 
July 4th, was an exhaustive presentation of 
the question of ‘‘ The Duty of the High 
School to Support the College.’’ This paper 
also will be found elsewhere in the present 
number of Zhe Journal. We commend its 
careful perusal to the intelligent reader— 
whether or not he may be interested in the 
‘High School Question’’—as embodying 
the deliberate conclusions of an educator of 
the widest experience, and one of the most 
careful observers, most philosophic thinkers, 
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and ripest scholars in America. This dis- 
tinguished gentleman had come without 
charge for services other than the single 
condition that his traveling expenses should 
be paid. These amounted to twenty-four 
dollars which, after receiving and receipting 
for the same, he handed back to the treas- 
urer as a contribution to the funds of the 
Association. 

The subject of ‘‘ Heredity and: Educa- 
tion,’’ was presented by Dr. J. H. Harris, 
principal of the Keystone Academy at Fac- 
toryville, Pa. This proved one of the ‘‘tak- 
ing’’ topics upon the programme, the discus- 
sion that followed this interesting paper be- 
ing the most animated of the sessions. 

Other papers of the meeting—all of 
which will be found in our next issue—were, 
‘“‘The Work of the Primary School; Its 
Character and Purpose,’’ by Miss E. M. 
Reed, an expert in this department of in- 
struction ; ‘‘ Temperament in Education,’’ 
by Dr. Jerome Allen, editor of th Mew 
York School Journal; ‘‘Education vs. 
Crime,’’ by Supt. J. S.. Walton ; ‘“Teacher’s 
Tenure of Office,’’ by Prof. L. S. Shimmel; 
the ‘‘ District Superintendency,’’ by Supt. 
J. W. Sturdevant; and ‘‘ The Beautiful as 
an Educational Factor,’’ treated com amore 
by Dr. Edward Brooks. 

The average attendance at the different 
sessions was good, except on the last even- 
ing, when so many had left for home by the 
afternoon and evening trains that the au- 
dience was much too small for the high- 
grade programme provided in the addresses 
of Grand Master Workman T. V. Powderly, 
Dr. A. H. Fetterolf and Col. T. W. Bean, of 
the Industrial Education Commission, and 
others, all of whom spoke upon the live ques- 
tion of Industrial Training. Prof. J. W. 
Heston explained the method of instruction, 
and showed the results obtained in wood 
and metal at the Pennsylvania State College 
in Centre county, one of the pioneer insti- 
tutions in this new line of educational work. 

Though the citizens at large did not mani- 
fest much interest in the meeting—the re- 
ceipts for admission of the three evenings, 
which are an index to such interest, not 
amounting to twenty dollars—some four- 
fifths ‘of the Scranton teachers were enrolled, 
and Supt. Geo. W. Phillips was in every 
way active in behalf of the Association. 
Supt. Geo. W. Weiss, chairman of executive 
committee, and Supt. D. S. Keck, the treas- 
urer, also rendered most efficient service. 

The social reunion and promenade con- 
cert at the court house, perhaps the finest 
building of its kind in the state, on Tues- 
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day evening, was a very pleasant feature of 
the three days’ session. The Bessemer 
Steel Works, the mines, the electrical rail- 
way, the beautiful building of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the brilliant 
display of fireworks on Wednesday evening 
preceded by the wonderful singing of the 
grand Welsh choir of two hundred or more 
voices, the memorable storm of Thursday 
afternoon, were all included in the trip, to 
say nothing of the delightful ride in pleas- 
ant weather by Harrisburg, Sunbury and 
Wilkesbarre, to Scranton and return. We 
shall always have very pleasant memories of 
the meeting, and are glad that it was our 
good fortune to be there. 

The next annual session of the Associa- 
tion will be held at Altoona. 


<< 
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THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 








GETTING READY FOR NEW SCHOOL TERM. 





NE or two months, and the schools will 
be re-opened. Will everything be 
ready? Is the school building in ‘good re- 
pair? We trust that Directors everywhere 
will bear in mind that one of their prime 
duties is to provide for the children of their 
districts accommodations which are not 
merely sufficient in capacity, but which are 
also suitable in every other respect for the 
high purpose for which they are to be em- 
ployed. A use of six or ten months has left 
its trace upon the school-house ; the paint is 
defaced, the plastering is off in places, 
benches are broken or marred, some of the 
pickets of the fence are off. 

Let the house and its surroundings be 
thoroughly examined, and let them be put 
into good shape, so that when the next term 
begins teacher and scholars may find the 
building even more cosy and attractive, if 
possible, than at the beginning of last term. 
A gloomy, dilapidated school-house, with 
nothing to enliven it but the bright faces of 
children—and they will light up any place— 
is, next to a surly and incompetent teacher, 
the most effective check that can: be placed 
upon the natural ardor and buoyancy of 
school children. Particularly is it essential 
at the beginning of the term, when the chil- 
dren at the close of their vacation are gath- 
ered fresh from the fields and the sunshine, 
that they should receive no dismal impres- 
sion, no foreboding of hours of weary con- 
finement daily for months to come. 

It is not essential that a school building 
should be an expensive structure, in order 
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that it shall be attractive. If it has an air 
of freshness without and within, if it looks 
as though it were cared for by somebody, is 
pleasantly located, and, if not picturesque, 
is at least tidy in all its surroundings, the 
house may be humble, even old, and yet be 
such a place as children will hold in respect, 
and of which they will retain only pleasant 
memories. Now is the time to put the house 
in order. 


iti 
te 


GOVERNOR WOLF’S EXAMPLE 
AND MOTIVES. 








THE WOLF MEMORIAL GATEWAY AT EASTON. 





HE dedication of the proposed monu- 
ment—a massive stone gateway—to the 
memory of Governor George Wolf, the 
father of our common school system, at the 
entrance to the High School grounds in the 
city of Easton, Pennsylvania, where he for- 
merly resided, was fixed for the 29th of June. 
It was, however, postponed to September on 
account of the inclemency of the weather, to 
which it would not do to expose the school 
children whose penny contributions had 
paid for the monument. But comment on 
the subject is as apposite now as then, and 
the moral to be drawn can be as useful. 

The good that men do lives after them. 
The bodily presence of Governor George 
Welf has long since vanished from among 
men, but the educational policy that he in- 
itiated fifty-four years ago ‘‘ goes marching 
on,’’ and will continue to move forward 
with beneficent and ever-expanding in- 
fluence when ten times fifty-four years have 
left their impress upon our grand old Com- 
monwealth, and be then, as now, one of the 
strongest safeguards of enlightened consti- 
tutional liberty. What all men want is op- 
portunity, and their success is in proportion 
to their ability to avail themselves of it. 
Governor Wolf created his own opportunity, 
and forced the fighting, and in doing so 
made for himself an undying fame in con- 
nection with our system of general education. 
His faith in a cause that affected the welfare 
of a whole people for all coming time, was 
an inspiration that gave-zeal to his efforts 
and courage to his convictions, and made 
them ultimately triumphant. 

Governor William Bigler followed in his 
footsteps twenty years later, and found his 
opportunity in greatly enlarging the scope 
and capabilities of the original policy of the 
system, and his name must always remain 
nobly identified with the cause, although 
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his immediate political fortunes were 
wrecked by his fidelity to advanced meas- 
ures that an apathetic public were not yet 
prepared to endorse. 

Governor James Pollock found one of the 
greatest opportunities of his life in the ex- 
cessively unpopular school law bequeathed 
to him by Governor Bigler’s administration, 
and rose to the occasion with the enlight- 
ened sagacity of true statesmanship. He 
stood firmly in its defence like the rock of 
Gibraltar, regardless of all political or per- 
sonal considerations to the contrary. To 
him, more than to any other one man, do 
we owe the preservation of all that had been 
so laboriously gained by those who went 
before him. The present expansion and 
commanding usefulness of our public school 
system is the result of the generic powers 
and instrumentalities embodied in the school 
laws which, but for his unconquerable de- 
termination, would have been weakened and 
crippled to an extent that many years of 
subsequent effort would not have remedied 
and made good. His honored name is in- 
dissolubly linked with the great cause he 
thus served and saved. 

Governor James A. Beaver’s opportunity 
came very early in his administration, and 
in affixing his signature of approval of the 
increased appropriation of $1,500,000 to the 
common schools his name becomes associated 
with this great advance movement in the 
history of our school system ; for there is no 
interest in the State, in real and lasting im- 
portance, that is superior to our common 
school work. It must therefore stand re- 
corded upon the pages of history that it was 
during his administration, and with his 
official approval, that this great and sorely- 
needed boon was granted for the relief and 
encouragement of anxious’ school directors 
burthened with arduvus duties and responsi- 
bilities, and patient tax-payers who had long 
sustained a great cause with a fortitude and 
faiti: worthy of the highest praise. This 
increased appropriation marks an era in the 
development in our common schools that 
will be memorable in the future. It gives a 
timely relief and an energizing influence to 
the common school cause which should be 
felt to our remotest borders, and which 
should come home like a returning shower of 
blessings to every tax-payer, and thus quicken 
the energies of every teacher and confer new 
hope and happiness upon the pupils in 
every school-house in the State. 

The ancient Roman was a man of faith 
and hence a man of power. There are 
many heroes and masters in the realms of 
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mind in modern as in ancient times; and in 
our day all men in responsible public posi- 
tions who know a good cause when they 
see it, and have the sagacity to cast the 
horoscope of its far-reaching and permanent 
development, can benefit the world and 
confer signal honor upon themselves when 
men of less penetration and devotedness to 
duty would be failures in the race of life. 

Who remembers or cares for the temporary 
surface issues of Gov. Wolf’s time ? and who 
can ever forget, in the light of to-day, the 
impress he made upon his country’s welfare 
by hi: single-minded persistence in a great 
cause in which the masses felt no particular 
interest, but which to his consciousness and 
prophetic vision was of overshadowing and 
eternal importance? His example and in- 
fluence and final triumphs are an incentive 
to-day to all school officers in the State to 
make the most—and from the highest mo- 
tives—of the grand opportunities which 
their position gives them, to add to their 
own reputation and to benefit and bless the 
communities in which they live by untiring 
zeal and the most unswerving fidelity to the 
great trust confided to their hands. 

In the issue of Harper's Weekly for July 
14th, there is given a fine half-page illustra- 
tion of the ‘‘ Wolf Memorial Gateway”’ 
with the following account of the same, 
which seems to have-been written before the 
exercises of the dedication were held : 

On Friday, June 29th, there was unveiled at 
Easton, Pennsylvania, a beautiful and massive 
stone gateway as a memorial to Hon. George 
Wolf, a former Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
known in the State’s history as the “‘ Father of 
her Public School System.”” The occasion was 
of unusual interest to all friends of public edu- 
cation, being one of the rare instances where 
the public interest and earnest advocacy of edu- 
cational facilities have received public recogni- 
tion. This memorial to Governor Wolf pos- 
sesses additional claims to publicinterest because 
of its position on historic ground. The city of 
Easton is one of the oldest in the State, hav- 
ing been located by the Penns at the famous 
Forks of the Delaware, a favorite treaty place 
for the Six Nations. It was the rendezvous of 
General Sullivan's army in 1779, when it started 
on its famous march, after the Wyoming mas- 
sacre, over the Blue Mountains to the New York 
State line. 

Governor George Wolf, in whose honor the 
gateway is erected, was a native of Northampton 
county, and at the commencement of the present 
century, and practically until his decease, a resi- 
dent of Easton, a iawyer of note, and a leading 
figure in the public history of the State. He 
was twice elected Governor, and during his 
term of office—April 1, 1834—he signed the 
act of Assembly creating the public school sys- 
tem of the State. Education for all at the pub- 
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lic expense and in a systematic manner was a 
scheme of Governor Wolf's, and to its success- 
ful establishment on a sure and broad basis he 
devoted his energies, talents, and influence. 
The result accomplished through his efforts has 
been a very impressive one, and of incalculable 
benefit to the State. 

Many years ago the school children of Easton 
embarked in the project to raise, by voluntary 
penny contributions, a fund to erect a monu- 
ment to the honor of Governor Wolf, and on 
the 2gth ult. the consummation of their plan 
was appropriately celebrated. The memorial, 
of which we give an illustration, takes the form 
of astone arched gateway or entrance to the High 
School grounds. Here stands a two-story school 
building erected in 1794, but in a perfect state 
of preservation, internally modernized, and 
which was originally erected by voluntary con- 
tributions, to be used, free of charge or rental, 
for school purposes. It is in all probability the 
first ‘‘ Free School” building in the State. The 
archway is of stone, akin to Scotch granite, 
taken from a quarry within the city limits, on 
the farm owned in 1834 by Governor Wolf. 

The ceremonies at its unveiling or dedication 
were of a public character.. There was a pro- 
cession of the officers, teachers, and pupils. The 
Governor of the State and his Cabinet, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, several ex-Governors and 
ex-State Superintendents, with other distin- 
guished officials, were present and took part in 
the ceremonies. The presentation or dedicatory 
addresses were delivered by Prof. Traill Green, 
Dean of Pardee Scientific Course, Lafayette 
College, and General James A. Beaver, Gover- 
nor of the State. 


< 


THE MEETING AT SAN FRANCISCO. 








NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





HE National Educational Association 
which convened in San Francisco, 
July 17th, was a memorable meeting. 
Nearly twenty-five hundred people were 
present from the region east of the Rocky 


.Mountains, many of them from the Atlantic 


Coast. Among the first delegations to ar- 
rive were those of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, soon followed by the New England 
delegation numbering six hundred, which 
was the largest single party in attendance. 
There were teachers present from every part 
of the United States, as well as a number of 
representatives from foreign countries. The 
formal opening of the Association was on 
Tuesday evening with a grand welcome 
concert at the Mechanics’ Pavilion. 

At the concert given here for the benefit 
of the teachers and their friends there was a 
chorus of six hundred voices on the stage. 
The opening overture, Rossini’s ‘‘ William 
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Tell,’’ was rendered by an orchestra of 
seventy-five skilled musicians in a way that 
elicited the hearty applause of the great au- 
dience. Other selections were Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Thanks be to God,’’ and “ Fare- 
well to Forest,’’ and Handel’s ‘‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus,’’ with choral marches from ‘‘ Naa- 
man’’ and ‘‘ Tannhauser.’’ The address of 
introduction and welcome was delivered by 
Hon. Ira G. Hoyt, Superintendent of 
schools. Governor Waterman made an 
address of welcome on behalf of California. 
Mayor Bond then welcomed the visitors on 
behalf of the city of San Francisco, and 
Supt. Anderson on behalf of the Teachers’ 
Association. Responses were made by 
President Aaron Gove, of Denver; Secre- 
tary James H. Canfield, of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, and Vice-President W. E. Sheldon, of 
Boston. The United States Commissioner 
of Education, Hon. Mr. Dawson, also ad- 
dressed the audience, and the closing re- 
marks of the evening were made by Prof. 
F. M. Campbell, Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Association for ,California. The 
chorus, orchestra, and audience then joined 
in a grand rendering of the hymn ‘ Amer- 
ica,’’ after which, at a late hour, the exer- 
cises closed. 

The first business session was opened 
Wednesday morning at g o’clock in the 
Grand Opera House. After the transac- 
tion of routine work, the first paper was pre- 
sented by Horace E. Scudder, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., upon the subject of ‘‘ Litera- 
ture in the Reading Courses of the Common 
Schools.’’ He said that originally the Bible 
was the one great text-book in the schools, 
but when the common school system came 
into effect about fifty years ago, the Bible 
as a text-book began to be replaced by other 
hooks for educational purposes. He argued 
not for a critical study of the great authors, 
but for a free and generous use of those au- 
thors in the principal years of school life. 
Pupils of public schools have too long been 
confined to elementary readers. It is of 
vital consequence that the subject-matter of 
these readers should be of the very best 
class, as a taste for literature acquired in 
school determines whether their ideas of 
physical and spiritual life shall be broad and 
liberal, or narrow, mean, and bigoted. 

The next paper on the same general sub- 
ject was by Supt. Leroy Halsey, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, who held that the material 
chosen for class exercises is of the greatest 
importance. These are occasions for the se- 
lection of classics of the highest literary 
order, because of the fact that they consti- 
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tuted the finest models for pupils’ imitation, 
while on the other hand the ordinary school 
reader is so varied in its subject-matter that 
it distracts the children’s minds and makes 
it impossible to arouse enthusiasm. The 
classics selected should not only be interest- 
ing but instructive, and arranged in progres- 
sive order, partiality being shown to the mas- 
ters of America. He advocated the training 
of children to read aloud at home, and also 
spoke in favor of impromptu reading. He 
believes a taste for good literature to be the 
best possession a pupil can have. Talks 
about good books should be given by some 
competent guide, and no opportunity be 
passed of mentioning good books. There 
is great gain coming from the presence of 
books, and children should be trained at an 
early day to possess themselves of books 
owned by themselves, because love comes 
with possession. 

Miss Mary L. Beecher, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, read a paper touching the theme, the 
subject announced being ‘‘ Practical Value 
in Life of Taste for Good Reading.’’ She 
said books are the interpreters of ideal life. 
They should lift us above the level of earth 
and carry us upward to the bright realms of 
pure thought, holy aspirations, and contem- 
plation of divine truth and beauty. Only 
thus can they teach us to live, and failing in 
this they may be useless if not pernicious. 
She thanked the poet as the highest and best 
interpreter wherever and whenever in evolu- 
tion of truth the world has craved more light 
in response to the Divine command, and 
heaven-born thoughts have knocked at the 
brain of genius and clamored to be given 
life. Poetry, fiction, and history are not 
the only interpreters of life’s mysteries, but 
every branch of literature is full of invaluable 
lessons if we be willing learners. 

The paper of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of Con- 
cord, Mass., was in answer to the question, 
‘‘Ought Young Ladies to Read the Daily 
Newspapers?’ He believes that under no 
conceivable circumstances can young girls 
learn the world so well as through the win 
dows of the papers. Ifa girl likes only to read 
records of crime she will soon betray this, 
and the lesson of seclusion is that girls more 
easily falla prey to the tempter through want 
of knowledge. A young girl or boy who 
misses reading the daily papers, misses the 
world’s greatest opportunity of self-instruc- 
tion. 

A general discussion. followed, partici- 
pated in by W. B. Powell, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of Washington; D. B. 
Parkinson, of Carbondale, Illinois, and sev- 
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eral others. The convention then took a 
recess until evening. 

At the evening session Prof. Duncan 
Brown, of Highland, Kansas, read a paper 
on ‘‘ What Discipline in our Schools is most 
Valuable to Prepare Law-abiding and Law- 
respecting Citizens.’’ In summing up his 
paper the speaker would insist on four main 
points in all school discipline: 1. Absolute 
and immediate obedience to all lawful com- 
mands. 2. Self-sacrifice for general good, 
with corollary that in the end this will prove 
best even for self. 3. Self-sacrifice now, 
for the sake of increased power hereafter ; 
this includes training in good habits, the 
subordination of desire to duty, and follow- 
ing out some definite lines to definite ends, 
with definite purpose. 4. Self-control now, 
including, perhaps, training through suffer- 
ing for greater power and usefulness here- 
after. While discipline is the most un- 
pleasant part of a teacher’s work, it is some- 
times the most important, and requires the 
highest wisdom. 

Prof. Joseph Brown, of Huntsville, Texas, 
followed with a paper on the same general 
subject. He said an efficient agency ready 
to our hands is State schools. Every child 
needs to be baptized into the spirit of our 
institutions. Our history, our plan of gov- 
ernment, and the elements of our political 
economy, need to be made as familiar as the 
multiplication table. Impartial history of 
our political parties is indispensable. Noth- 
ing is better than to study such a work as 
the Life of Clay, in the ‘‘American States- 
men’’ series. Our ideal citizen is an earnest 
partisan, but broad and liberal, larger than 
his party, greater than his party. A well- 
regulated family is the best of institutions to 
foster the germs of political education. 

Topics of like practical interest engaged 
the attention of the general Association dur- 
ing the remainder of its sessions, 

The several Departments of the Conven- 
tion also held their annual sessions. That 
of Kindergarten Instruction was addressed 
by Mrs. Sarah Cooper, of San Francisco. 
Her paper compared the kindergarten and 
the common school systems, and argued that 
they are a necessary adjunct to each other. 
In the department of Industrial Education, 
the annual address, entitled ‘‘ Some Limita- 
tions in Industrial Training,’’ was read by 


President Fairchild, of Kansas. At the ses- 
sion of the Secondary Education depart- 
ment, Prof. Nightingale, of Chicago, entered 
a plea for higher education for the masses, 
claiming that the high school is a leveler of 
all class distinctions. 


Prof. Nightingale 
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was elected president for the ensuing year. 
In the Normal School department the chief 
interest centered in a paper read by Chair- 
man S. S. Parr, of Indiana, on ‘‘ The Nor- 
mal School Problem,’’ which meant the 
relationship of the Normal School to aca- 
demic training. It was claimed that a fair 
academic knowledge is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of a good normal school development, 
and that this would be realized in the future. 
Eight hundred teachers attended the first 
session of the department of Musical Instruc- 
tion. There was a number of vocal and 
organ selections by distinguished teachers. 
The merits of the tonic sol-fa system were 
discussed and illustrated. Various other 
topics relating to instruction in music were 
considered. 

The National Council, whose member- 
ship is restricted to some seventy persons 
representative of their respective States, and 
vacancies in which are filled by the body 
itself for a term of years, held its opening 
sessions on Tuesday, 17th inst. The mem- 
bers of the Council from Pennsylvania are 
Dr. H. S. Jones, Superintendent of the Erie 
schools, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Principal of the 
Kutztown State Normal School, and Dr. E. 
E. Higbee. It is a deliberative body, car- 
rying on its work through seven committees, 
as follows: Committee on Pedagogics, on 
Secondary Education, Normal Education, 
Hygiene in Education, State School Sys- 
tems, Educational Literature, and Educa- 
tional Statistics. Each of these committees 
presents annually a report to the Council 
upon some subject relating to the special 
department of work in itscharge. These re- 
ports are read before the Council and dis- 
cussed. The reports and the discussions that 
follow are then printed and circulated. The 
paper by Dr. Higbee which is given else- 
where in this number was written in con- 
nection with one of the committees of the 
Council. The President of the National 
Association for the ensuing year is Supt. A. 
P. Marble of Worcester, Massachusetts ; 
Secretary, James H. Canfield of Lawrence, 
Kansas ; and Treasurer, E. C. Hewitt, of 
Normal, Illinois ; with a well-distributed list 
of a dozen Vice-Presidents upon which we see 
the name of State Supt. Higbee. The Presi- 
dent of the National Council is Supt. J. L. 
Pickard, of lowa, and Vice-President, Dr. W. 
T. Harris, of Concord, Massachusetts. 

Among members of the Association pres- 
ent from Pennsylvania, there were Prof. 
Geo. L. Maris and party, Dr. Geo. M. 
Philips and party, Supt. Geo. J. Luckey 
and party, Dr. E. O. Lyte, Dr. N. C. 
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Schaeffer, Supts. R. K. Buehrle, H. S. 
Jones, A. G. C, Smith, J. O. Knauss, 
Prof. Geo. F. Mull, and some two or three 
hundred others whose names we have thus 
far not seen reported. A paper on ‘‘ The 
Popular Craze: Education as a Preparation 
to Earn a Living,’’ was read before the con- 
vention by Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancas- 
ter, on the third day of the meeting. 


LETTER FROM DR. HIGBEE. 


A private letter received from Dr. Hig- 
bee, under date of July 19th, says: ‘‘ Here 
I am amidst a vast gathering of teachers, 
four or five thousand of them, representing 
all the grades from genius and talent to 
doctbleness. I have heard many excellent 
papers and some vague discussions—have 
spoken twice already, but with all the mod- 
esty of brevity. We havea reunion of Penn- 
sylvania teachers in the parlor of the hotel, 
the Occidental, at 5 o’clock to-day, and we 
expect a good gathering. 

‘* Of course I have seen all the sights—the 
vast expanses of sage-brush and sand, and 
rivers which grow smad/er as they go on 
sinking into desert sands—the monotony 
broken in upon by prairie-dogs that, with 
military precision, present arms and then 
drop; and jack-rabbits that leap through 
space like huge flying jack-knives. This is 


‘the experience between Omaha and the 


Sierras. Then in these grand mountains 
came the sublime over against the wonder 
of space petrified into sage-brush and sand. 
Range upon range, sweeping up and down 
—vast gorges and wooded vales—forest- 
crowned steps of a continent, mounting up 
into cool serene heights, climbihg heaven- 
ward for repose. 

‘*Of this great city of the Golden Gate I 
will not now speak.. Suffice it to say, I 
have gazed upon. the narrow portals through 
which the mighty Pacific sweeps into a 
placid land-locked bay; its roll of waves, 
which completes the circuit of almost half 
the world, here becomes calm and sinks to 
rest. Man takes their place, and here the 
human tide roars and rushes and foams 
through the streets and along the wharves, 
in the resistless currents and whirlpools and 
eddies of traffic. I wonder more at the sea 
of humanity than at the billowy sweep of 
the ocean itself. Good bye.”’ 

From a copy of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle of July 20th, received just as we go to 
press, we take the following paragraph: 

‘*The Pennsylvania teachers held a re- 
union in the parlors of the Occidental 
Hotel last evening, at which more than roo 
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people were in attendance. State Superin- 
tendent Higbee of Pennsylvania called the 
meeting to order, and City Superintendent 
Luckey of Pittsburgh was selected: as chair- 
man. Normal School Principals Lyte, 
Schaeffer and Philips, Supt. Buehrle, Prof. 
Stout and others made short speeches. Mr. 
Cornell of Philadelphia sang a solo. Dr. 
Lyte offered a resolution ‘thanking the 
teachers of San Francisco for their kindness 
and hospitality, which was adopted amid 
energetic applause.’’ 


ee 
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GETTYSBURG. 








HE battle-field of Gettysburg lies fitting- 
ly within the borders of the Keystone 
State. The only battle fought on Northern 
soil, it was perhaps the most fiercely con- 
tested, as it was certainly the most decisive, 
of the four years’ war. What Marathon was 
to the Greeks, that Gettysburg is to us, and 
more. For all time it is memorial ground, 
where monumental stones, by scores and 
hundreds, will for ages challenge the atten- 
tion of the passer-by, causing him to ap- 
proach and learn who fought or fell upon 
this or that spot of the consecrated ground. 
Another claim to patriotic regard in the 
time to come will be gratefully recognized 
in the fact that here old-time foes in large 
numbers, representing the two great armies, 
met in glad reunion, to clasp fraternal hands 
and congratulate one another upon the re- 
sult at ‘‘Gettysburg.’’ 

A few weeks since, this reunion commem- 
orated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
battle, the number of veterans of both 
armies and of visitors present being greater 
than at any time since the heroic days of 
1863.. Within hearing ‘of the spot where 
Abraham Lincoln made his immortal speech 
at the dedication of the soldiers’ monument, 
Nov. 19, 1863, the exercises of reunion be- 
tween the Blue and the Gray took place. On 
the rostrum the front row of seats was oc- 
cupied by General Sickles, General Beaver, ‘ 
and General Robinson (all with crutches), 
General Gordon, of Georgia, General Gra- 
ham, General Butterfield, and Rev.: Dr. 
Valentine, of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. General Robinson in a few brief 
words introduced General Sickles as the 
presiding officer, when the old commander 
of the left corps arose and made the follow- 
ing address : 

SPEECH OF GENERAL SICKLES. 

This assemblage marks an epoch. You are 

survivors of two great armies. You and your 
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comrades fought here the decisive battle of a 
long and terrible civil war. Twenty-five years 
have passed, and now the combatants of '63 
come together again on your old field of battle 
to unite in pledges of love and devotion to one 
constitution, one union, and one flag. To-day 
there are no victors, no vanquished. As Amer- 
icans we may all claim a common share in the 
glories of this battle-field, memorable for so 
many brilliant feats of arms. No stain rests on 
the colors of any battalion, battery, or troop that 
contended here for victory. Gallant Buford, 
who began the battle, and brave Pickett, who 
closed the struggle, fitly represent the intrepid 
hosts that for three days rivaled each other in 
titles to martial renown. Among the hundreds 
of memorial structures on this field, there is not 
one bearing an inscription that wounds the sus- 
ceptibilities of an honorable and gallant foe. 
This meeting is an historical event. We dedi- 
cate here on this battle-field to-day an altar 
sacred to peace and tranquillity andunion. It 
is sometimes said that it is not wise to perpetuate 
the memories of civil war, and such was the 
Roman maxim. But our civil war was not a 
conspiracy against a ruler; it was not the plot 
of a soldier to oust a rival from power; it was 
not a pronunciamento. The conflict of '61-’5 
was a war of institutions and systems and poli- 
cies. The memories of such a war are as in- 
destructible as our civilization. The names of 
Lincoln and Lee, and Grant aud Jackson, can 
never be effaced from our annals. The war of 
"61-'5 was our heroic age. It demonstrated the 
vitality of Republican institutions. It illustrated 
the martial spirit and resources and genius of 
the American soldier and sailor. It was a war 
in which sentiments and ideas dominated inter- 
ests. Let us all be devoutly thankful that God 
hhas spared us to witness and to share the bless- 
ings bestowed by Providence upon our country, 
and the compensation for countless sacrifices 
made to establish on a just and firm foundation 
a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. For myself,I rejoice that I am 
here to-day to meet so many comrades and so 
many foes, and to unite with all of you in 
pledges of friendship and fraternity. And now 
I ask you, one and all, the survivors of the Blue 
and Gray, to affirm with one voice our unani- 
mous resolve to maintain our union, preserve 
our institutions, and defend our flag. 


GOVERNOR GORDON’S SPEECH. 


When Governor Gordon appeared before 
the great crowd that filled the vast lawn he- 
fore the rostrum, the cheers and hurrahs were 
almost deafening, and throughout his speech 
he was interrupted by cries of ‘‘good,’’ 
‘thurrah,’’ and other expressions of approval, 
such as must have been very flattering to 
Georgia’s chief executive. He said: 

I greet you to-night with far less trepidation 
and with infinitely more pleasure than in the early 
days of July, 1863, when I last met you at Gét- 
tysburg. I came then as now to meet the sol- 

iers of the Union army. _ It would be useless 


to attempt utterance of thé thoughts which now 
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thrill my spirit. The temptation is to draw the 
contrast between the scenes which then were 
witnessed and those which greet us here to- 
night; to speak of the men with whom I then 
marched and of those whom we met; of those 
who have survived to meet again twenty-five 
years later, and of those who here fought and 
fell; of the contrast made by this mass of manly 
cordiality and good fellowship, with the long 
lines of dusty uniforms which then stood in 
battle array beneath bristling bayonet and 
spread ensigns, moving in awful silence and 
with sullen tread, to grapple with each other in 
deadly conflict. I would speak of all these and 
of the motives which impelled each of the 
swaying tides of the three days’ battle, of the 
final federal victory and of its preponderating 
influence in turning the scales of war. The 
nature of the pleasing duty assigned me forbids 
this. There is, however, one suggestion which 
dominates my thought at this hour, to present 
which I ask brief indulgence. Of all the mar- 
tial virtues, the one which is, perhaps, more 
characteristic of the truly brave is the virtue of 
magnanimity. ‘My fairest earldom would I 
give to bid Clan Alpine’s chieftain live,” was 
the noble sentiment attributed to Scotland's 
magnanimous, monarch as he stood gazing into 
the face of his slain antagonist. That sentiment 
immortalized by Scott in his musical and mar- 
tial verse will associate for all time the name 
of Scotland’s king with those of the great spirits 
of the past. How grand the exhibitions of the 
same generous impulses that characterized the 
victors upon this memorable field. 

My fellow-countrymen of the North, if I may 
be permitted to speak for those whom I repre- 
sent, let me assure you that in the profoundest 
depths of their nature they reciprocate that gen- 
erosity with all the manliness and sincerity of 
which brave men arecapable. Intoken of that 
sincerity they join in consecrating for annual 
patriotic pilgrimage these historic heights which 
drank such copious draughts of American blood, 
poured so freely in discharge of duty, as each 
conceived it, a Mecca for the North which so 
grandly defended it, a Mecca for the South, 
which so bravely and persistently stormed it. 
We join you in pao apart this land as an en- 
during monument of peace, brotherhood, and 
perpetualunion. I repeat the thought with addi- 
tional emphasis, with singleness of heart and of 
purpose, in the name of a common country 
and of universal human liberty, and by the 
blood of our fallen brothers we unite in the 
solemn consecration of these battle-hallowed 
hills as a holy, eternal pledge of fidelity to the 
life, freedom, and unity of this cherished re- 
public. I am honored to-night in being selected 
to introduce one of the distinguished represen- 
tatives of that spirit of magnanimity of which 
I have spoken. I present to you a soldier with- 
out fear, reproach, or malice, a soldier whose 
blood was spilt and whose body was maimed, 
though then but a boy, while he bravely and 
gladly obeyed his country’s commands. I in- 
troduce to you a statesman whose services are 
distinguished and whose record is stainless. 1 
introduce to yow a patriot whose extended 
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hand and generous heart are ever open to all 
his countrymen. Soldier, statesman, patriot,—I 
present them all in the person of General Gov- 
ernor James A. Beaver, of Pennsylvania. 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR BEAVER. 


When Governor Beaver moved to the front 
leaning upon his crutches, he was received 
with no less enthusiasm than his predecessor, 
and he also was frequently interrupted by 
hearty cheers on the part of his immense au- 
dience. His speech, admirably adapted to 
the occasion, and one of the most condensed 
and forcible that we have ever seen, in its 
manner of presenting the case and covering 
the ground of the question under considera- 
tion, was as follows: 

Men who wore the gray, I have been com- 
missioned by my comrades of the Society of the 
Potomac, who wore the blue, to address you in 
their behalf a few words of simple and sin- 
cere welcome. A generation ago you and we 
lived together as citizens of one country, sub- 
ject to the provisions of a compact which had 
been made three-quarters of a century before 
by our forefathers—itself the result of successful 
revolution—which we called the Constitution of 
the United States. From the beginning that 


compact or agreement had been the subject of 


divers and diverse interpretations. There came 
a time when, in your judgment, the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the government organized 
under that agreement would not be conducted 
in accordance with what you considered fair 
and just interpretation. Could you dissolve 
that partnership and keep a share of the prop- 
erty? This was the question. Ordinary trib- 
unals could not decide it. You yourselves, as 
we think, and as you will doubtless admit, de- 
termined the tribunal which should try it. It 
was a dread tribunal—the last resort among 
civilized communities; a dernier resort among 
brethren. You offered the wage of battle; the 
offer was accepted, the issue joined. You 
donned the gray, we put on the blue, and the 
place upon which we stand to-day is the one 
upon which the great argument in the long con- 
test was made. 

There was more or less of intense feeling in- 
volved, and yet I think I speak the words of 
truth and soberness when I say that, so far as 
we were concerned, there was nothing of per- 
sonal animosity or bitterness or hate involved 
in the contest. ‘My own case is that which will 
doubtless illustrate many similar ones. My 
mother lived in Pennsylvania. She had three 
boys who wore the blue. Her only sister and 
the only other child of her father, lived in Vir- 
ginia. Her three boys wore the gray. They 
served in the Army of Northern Virginia; we 
served for the most partin the Army of the 
Potomac. Our deadly shots were aimed at each 
other in many battles of the war in which these 
two armies confronted each other. Did that 
fact, think you, obliterate the love which those 
sisters bore to each other? Nay, verily. On 
our side the war was one of principles, of ab- 
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stract ideas largely. On your side, we admit, 
with your views of what was to be expected in 
the future, your property rights and private in- 
terests were directly involved, and hence the 
more intense feeling and ardor whic you dis- 
played. You, as honorable men, have stood by 
and are bound to stand by the decision. We, 
as honorable men, are bound to see to it that 
that decision is respected, and that you shall 
not be called upon to admit more, or to prom- 
ise more, than is involved in the decision. Upon 
this platform we meet here to-day, upon this 
platform we stand as citizens of a common 
country. In standing upon it we claim no su- 
periority over you, you admit no superiority to 
us. If such a feeling struggled for place in our 
hearts, the issue of this field should determine 
that question. You are our equals in courage, 
our equals in perseverance, and our equals in 
intelligence—our equals in all that constitutes 
and dignifies and adorns the American charac- 
ter. You are Americans, and so are we. If 
the settlement of the questions which naturally 
and necessarily grew out of the decision which 
the sword made in the contest in which you 
wore the gray and we wore the blue were left 
to us who fought, they would doubtless have 
been more fully and more satisfactorily settled 
long ago than they are to-day. 

But, my countrymen, our care need not be as 
to the past. Its record is made up; its decrees 
are recorded; its judgment final. You and I 
have something to do with the future. Our 
faces are to be resolutely turned to the front. 
The hand which beckons us points forward, not 
backward; and it is in recognition of this fact, 
and because that we as wearers of the gray and 
blue can exert, and should exert, a great influ- 
ence in shaping the destiny of this country, that 
my comrades of the Army of the Potomac have 
invited you here—that we may look each other 
in the face, may assure you of our desire to ac- 
cord to you your full share in the work which 
is before us, of our sympathy in the heroic effort 
which you have made and are still making in 
building up a new South, and of our admiration 
for the courage and the fortitude and the endur- 
ance with which you sustained your side of the 
contest to which I have alluded, whose decision 
is beyond recall. We can only bow to the de- 
cision, and I think we are learning to say, more 
and more, as the days go by, that great as was 
the cost, infinite as was the price, the result pays 
—pays now, and will pay much more in the 
future. We welcome you, because we need 
you ; we welcome you, because: you need us; 
and we welcome you, because we, together, 
must enter in and possess this future, and trans- 
mit this heritage to the on-coming generations. 
Are we ready? Are you ready? If so, let the 
dead past bury its dead. 

A writer of reputation, in discussing the 
situation at Gettysburg, as it was a quarter 
of a century ago, puts it in contrast with 


Waterloo as follows : 


In-the annals of modern warfare Gettysburg 
will always rank with Waterloo as the turning 
point of the conflicts in which they were the 
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chief engagements. Of the latter combat an 
illustrious French, poet has said that it was ‘‘the 
hinge of the nineteenth century."’ If Waterloo 
determined the fate of Europe, Gettysburg de- 
cided he destinies of the human race. One 
typified the competition for supremacy of rival 
monarchies, the other represented the final 
stroke for the preservation of the highest form 
of government ever undertaken on the globe. 
Waterloo was fought and lost while the light of 
liberty in this country burned but as a rushlight 
before the bewildered and uncertain vision of 
men beyond the sea. Gettysburg was fought 
and won after the United States had set up a 
beacon for down-trodden multitudes that illumi- 
nated the depths of despair with the radiance 
of hope, and sent a thrill of jubilation through 
the older civilizations. Waterloo might have 
been won without extinguishing the star of prom- 
ise that gleams triumphant over this broad and 
hospitable continent. Gettysburg could not 
have been lost without dismemberment of the 
Union, now happily reunited, which is the haven 
of refuge of the oppressed in every clime. 


in 
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QUESTION OF INTEREST. 








SCHOOL HOUSES AS PLACES FOR HOLDING 
ELECTIONS. 





HE question of using school houses as 

polling places has been one of consider- 
able local interest in some counties. An 
opinion as to the legality of such use hav- 
ing been asked from Supt. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, of Huntingdon, by Mr. Z. T. Har- 
nish, the Secretary of the Morris School 
Board, the following is a copy of his letter 
in answer to said official : 

My Dear Sir :—Replying to your query rela- 
tive to using school houses for election purposes, 
I desire to say that school houses are exclus- 
ively under control of the Directors of the sev- 
eral districts, and since your Board has pro- 
tested against the holding of elections in your 
school houses, the law will fully sustain your 
position. A School Board can, by law, permit 
the use of a school house for educational 
purposes only. It is my opinion that the law 
will not permit the use of a school house for 
election, festival, political or any other non-edu- 
cational purpose, even if the Board should so 
The school houses are built with taxes 
collected specifically as school-building taxes, 
and the buildings are exclusively ead by law 
to educational purposes, under the intelligent di- 
rection of the Board. I submit herewith the de- 
cision of the State Department of Public In- 
me on the law governing the case as fol- 
ows: 

‘School houses cannot be used for election 

urposes without the consent of the Board of 
irectors having jurisdiction in the district, and 
the practice should be discontinued in every in- 
stance where there is no valid reason for grant- 


permit. 
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ing the privilege. The several Boards of Di- 
rectors have full authority in the matter, and 
may give to the court timely notice of their in- 
tention not to permit the use of the school 
houses for election purposes hereafter, accom- 
panying this official notice with a formal re- 
quest or petition of citizens of the district in 
favor of a change of the polling peo as desired 
by the Board and the patrons of the schools. 

“Directors ought not to grant the use of the 
school houses for the purpose indicated unless 
they are willing to compensate the teachers for 
the time lost, and to pay also for cleaning the 
rooms ; and even then the privilege Should be 
granted under protest only when it is abso- 
lutely impossible to procure a suitable place 
elsewhere within the voting precinct.” 

Yours very truly, 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
County Supt. 
Huntingdon, Pa., June 25,'88. 
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DIRECTORS AND THE JOURNAL. 








HE School Directors who were on our 

list for Volume 36 are renewing sub- 
scription with the beginning of Volume 
37, July number just issued. We welcome 
these orders especially. They are evidence 
of such approval as is valued most highly. 
We shall be glad, also, to have subscription 
from such new Boards as desire to have 
The Journal sent monthly to the address 
of each member, or such as wish to make 
trial of a year’s subscription to decide for 
themselves whether it is worth its cost toa 
School District. We make a few extracts 
from numerous letters of like tenor received 
within the past few weeks: 

Mr. A. P. Carter, of Carbon county, says: 
“In renewing the subscription of the Kidder 
Board, I beg leave to assure you that we appre- 
ciate your efforts in the good cause. Each dis- 
trict in the State ought to subscribe for Zhe 
Fournal. No better use could be made of the 
taxpayers’ money.” Mr. A. A. Wierman, 
Adams co.: “ Zhe Fournal comes to us with 


-increasing value every year, always creating a 


lively interest in educational work.” Mr. F. P. 
Lentz, Lehighton: ‘‘ We subscribed, as a Board, 
for Zhe Fourna/ last year, and are so much 
pleased with it and benefited by it that we feel 
we cannot well dispense with it, hence we here- 
with renew our subscription.’”’ Mr. Samuel 
Clayberger, Shamokin: ‘The Directors are 
well pleased with Zhe School Fournal, and 
would not be without it.””. Rev. D. D. Leber- 
man, Meadville, says: “I have great satisfac- 
tion in being able promptly to renew the sub- 
scription to Zhe Fournal. | have been a reader 
of it for many years, and now for the seven- 
teenth time have the pleasure to order it for the 
Meadville School Board. You have a good 
journal and may be proud of it.” Mr. J. J. Mc- 
Williams, Edinboro: “‘ Please send Zhe School 
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Journal for the Board of Directors. It is very 
well liked for the practical information we get 
from it.” Mr. C. ¥ Wolf, Carlisle : “‘ Enclosed 
find seven dollars for Zhe Fournal for our 
Board. The vote on the motion to renew sub- 
scription was unanimous, showing that our 
Directors think ita help to them in the dis- 
charge of their duties.” Mr. F. G. Bernd, Le- 
high Co.: “Zhe Fournal has become quite a 
necessity to the Whitehall School Board. It 
contains so much useful information for teach- 
ers and directors that, after organizing, we at 
once decided to have it again. I first poe St Ber 
for it in 1869, and have read it regularly ever 
since. It discusses educational questions, and 
school matters in general, very fairly.” Mr. 
John S. Frederick, Chester co.: ‘‘ Herewith find 
check for $7.00 for our Board. We would not 
know how to, do without Zhe Yournal, as it 
contains so much matter of importance to Di- 
rectors.” Mr. A. R. England, Millvale Boro, 
Allegheny Co.: ‘‘ One year ago this month our 
Board ordered me to fill out one of your sub- 
scription blanks for Zhe School Fournal, Vol- 
ume 36, and in that order we included one for 
our principal. At our meeting for organization 
in June I asked ‘What will I do about 7he 
School Fournal for this year?’ Came the re- 
sponse, ‘We have spent over $10,000 this last 
year, and we think it one of the best items in 
the list of expenses.’ So you will please send 
one copy of Volume 37 to each of the following 
named persons.” 

All the above, with much other like favor- 
able comment, have come to us in letters 
ordering subscriptions upon the New Vol- 
ume (37th) which begins with our July 
number. These school officers know of 
what they speak, and it is very gratifying to 
have them speak thus heartily in approval 
of our earnest and constant effort to render 


them good service. : 
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COMMENCEMENT. 





ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT WICKERSHAM— 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 





HE season of Commencement exercises, 

always an interesting one in advanced 
schools of every grade, would fill, each 
year, a thousand volumes with its proceed- 
ings. We take space for the school nearest 
us, to present the address of Dr. Wicker- 
sham and some account of the alumni ban- 
quet on the evening of Commencement 
ay. 

The graduating class numbered forty-five, 
of whom twenty, ten boys and ten girls, 
were chosen, upon their annual grade, to 
Make addresses or read essays. By |order 
of the Board, no gifts of any kind were pre- 
sented to the graduates in the hall where 
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the exercises were held. All expenses ot 
the occasion, even to the decoration of the 
stage and the very beautiful programmes 
furnished, were paid by the School Board. 

The music, both vocal and instrumental, 
was a remarkable feature of the day. The 
choruses were rendered with that precision 
of time and accuracy of expression which 
indicates the drill of a master such as we all 
know Prof. Matz to be. It was the orchestra, 
however, that surprised the great audience 
most, not only in supporting the chorus 
but also with their performance of five num- 
bers on the programme especially written for 
orchestral work. These boys and girls, 
twenty or more in number, are the pupils 
of Prof. Thorbahn, a thoroughly-trained 
German musician of thirty-five years’ expe- 
rience in orchestra. He started them in 
music, and their remarkable proficiency is 
due to his firm and careful drill. The school 
of the orchestra is the best possible in which 
to acquire self-confidence in handling an 
instrument and ability to do accurate work 
in music. If an orchestra, properly organ- 
ized, with proper instruction, were con- 
nected with every large High School, 
Normal School, College and University in 
the land, what a blessed thing it would be 
for our boys and girls, our young men 
and women! What an influence it would 
exert towards their higher education! The 
thought opens up a wide field, but we leave 
it with the single remark: The good time 
is coming. 

In presenting the diplomas to the mem- 
bers of the class, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
President of the Board of Directors of the 
city of Lancaster, said : 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the 

Graduating Class : ' 

Following a long-established custom, a few 
parting words seem appropriate. First, in be- 
half of the Board of School Directors, whom I 
represent, I heartily congratulate the class and 
each individual member of it, upon the comple- 
tion of the course of study in the high schools, 
the passing of the final examinations, the credit- 
table graduating exercises, and the reception 
of the honor long looked forward to, the diploma 
granted to graduates by the Board. 

But, in this connection, permit me to re- 
mind you that although you have completed 
the course of study prescribed for the high 
schools, and have obtained a diploma from the 
Board, you should not look upon your days of 
study as ended. They should never end. All 
our lives may be spent in study, and still the 
knowledge we can acquire is comparatively 
limited. You have in finishing your high school 
course largely increased your circle of light, but 
you can hardly have failed to see that atthe same 





time the circle of darkness which bounds the view 
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has also grown proportionally larger. The field 
of knowledge is infinite in all directions, and 
only an infinite mind in an infinitude of years can 
complete the survey. Some of you have re- 
solved to push your studies further onward by 
taking a college course. It is well; but those of 
you who may not be able to enjoy this privilege, 
or those of you who must now enter upon the 
more serious work of life, can still find time, if 
so disposed, to read, tothink, to acquire knowl- 
edge, to grow in the direction of a more per- 
fect manhood or womanhood. Remember the 
greatest scholars the world over are self-made. 
Schools and colleges are valuable aids, but no 
one ever accgmiplished much who did not in the 
main make*himself. In the race of life success 
comes oftenest to the man who has learned to 
row his own boat. Let your graduation to-day, 
then, simply mark for each of you the end of 
one stage of progress in learning, and at the 
same time the beginning of another and a 
longer stage. 

It may be well, also, that you should be 
warned against the error of thinking that knowl- 
edge is the chief end of education. You have 
made no mistake in striving to become schol- 
ars. God Himself, methinks, must smile upon 
the efforts of those who labor to acquire a 
knowledge of the things of His creation and the 
laws that govern them. But education has an 
end even higher than scholarship : it is intellec- 
tual and moral growth, the formation of charac- 
ter, the shaping of life. The men and women 
about us who impress themselves most upon 
society, who are its leaders in business, in the 
work of hnman advancement, in church and 
state, are men and women of mark, of character, 
of mental and moral power. The greatest men 
and women of the world, those who make his- 
tory and of whom history speaks, are most of all 
men and women who can do as well as think, 
men and women whose force of character shaped 
the times in which they lived and left their 
names engraven on the tablets of the ages. In 
all your getting of knoledge, therefore, strive to 
grow stronger intellectually and morally ; pre- 
pare as best you can to act a noble part in life, 
to make the world better for your having lived 
in it, to fight a brave battle for the right. 

I have been reminded that it is just fifty years 
since the common school system went into 
operation in the city of Lancaster. This is, 
therefore, our semi-centennial year. What 
thousands of people have been educated in our 
schools in these fifty years! What a world of 
good they have accomplished! What a power 
they have become as an agency in lifting up to a 
higher level the whole structure of society! 
What a privilege to a child, to begin a course 
of study in one of the primary schools: and, 
without money and without price, ascend con- 
tinuously, step by step, through each higher 
pence of school in turn, until it graduates in 

onor as you do to-day in our high schools. 

The progress made in the school affairs of 
the city in the half-century that they have been 
in operation is very remarkable. In 1838, the 


number of children attending the common 
schools was less than a thousand; during the 


- school system went into operation. 
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past year the number on the rolls reached over 
four thousand. The number of teachers has 
increased from sixteen to seventy-seven. The 
pay-roll was then about $400 per month; it is 
now well nigh $4,000. In 1838, very little 
property, if any, was owned by the Board; the 
property owned at present is valued at about a 
quarter of a million of dollars. These are 
striking signs of material progress ; the progress 
has been even greater in the efficiency of the 
system. The teaching, the vital work of the 
schools, is vastly better done than in by-gone 
days. The schools are better graded, better 
classified and the course of instruction has been 
broadened and deepened. Above all, at the 
head of the system, as its crowning glory, have 
been placed our excellent high schools, whose 
fruits we have before us in your class to-day and 
in the classes that have preceded you. 

You who have trod the paths of learning as 
they lead through the high schools, know how 
to appreciate the value of such schools in a sys- 
tem of public education. How much of new 
truth you have come to know in your four years’ 
course in these schools! To your eyes how 
much of new beauty has been opened! What 
new light has been shed for you upon nature, 
upon art, upon human life! How you have 
grown while pursuing these higher studies, 
mentally, morally, and in all that appertains to 
true manhood and womanhood! How poor 
you would feel to-day were you to be stripped 
of all these rich acquirements! And yet there 
is at least one man in this community who still 
cries out against high schools. Strange as it 
may seem, some days since one of our news- 
papers, commenting editorially upon these very 
commencement exercises, made the statement, 
in substance, that high schools have no place 
properly in a common school system. On this 
platform and before this audience, this state- 
ment should be met by the most positive con- 
tradiction. On what fanciful theory of govern- 
ment or of public education the editor based 
what he said, we are left to conjecture. The 
fact is, high schools are connected with every 
public school system existing in this country or 
abroad, It has never been otherwise. In 
Pennsylvania high schools grew up as soon as 
they could be organized after the common 
Our own 
are an example. Such schools were contem- 
plated by the founders of the system, and have 
always been organically connected with it. 
They are provided for in the earliest laws, and 
their establishment has been advocated from 
the first by every prominent friend of free 
schools in the Commonwealth. A man opposed 
to common schools is necessarily opposed to 
high schools, but what ground there can be for 
saying that high schools are no proper part of a 
system of public education, in view of the facts 
just stated, it is difficult to imagine. But be not 
alarmed. The high schools are in no possible 
danger. They stand firmer than the pyramids. 
You can, therefore, safely cherish your A/ma 
Mater as a perennial fount of learning which, 
as she blessed you, will continue to bless youth 
like you for ages and ages to come. Strengthen 
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her with all your power, enlarge her usefulness, 
and honor her by leading lives of virtue. 


HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual business meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the Lancaster High 
School was held in the Board of Trade 
Roomsat 8:30 p. m., June 29th, the evening 
of commencement day, President Hambright 
inthe chair. The report of the Secretary, 
Mr. H. I. Spencer, showed the number of 
male graduates of the school since 1854 to be 
382, and of female gradutaes 521, making a 
total of 883. At nine o’clock, as the classes 
were called in their order from 1854 to 1888, 
those representatives present passed to the 
hall above, where tables had been spread for 
250 members, the High School orchestra 
discoursing their best music in an overture 
of welcome. President Geo. M. Hambright 
was toast-master, and it was midnight before 
the end of the following programme was 
reached : 

Classes 1854-1858. 

Medley—‘‘ Sweet Memories.” (Meyer.) 

Classes 1859-1864. 

Selection—‘“‘ Martha.”’ (Flotow.) 

Classes 1865-1869. 

Overture—‘ Hey Dey.” (Heinrich.) 

Classes 1870-1875. 

Potpourri—“‘ Dramatic.”’ (Ferrazzi.) 

Classes 1876-1881. 

Selection—“ Bohemian Girl.” (Balfe.) 

Classes 1882-1887. 

Medley—“ High School.”’ (Thorbahn.) 

“Auld Lang Syne.” —By the Alumni. 


Letters were read from graduates in dis- 
tant parts of the country, and responses 
were made by representative members of 
twenty-five classes. When the’ first class, 
that of 1854, was called upon, Secretary 
Spencer read the following letter from Wm. 
A. Montgomery, Esq., a prominent coun- 
sellor-at-law of Chicago : 


In greeting the Alumni at this time, I am 
not unmindful that more than the period of a 
generation has elapsed since the pioneers of 
1854 bowed to the audience which graced their 
graduation. 
wrought, they have left unimpaired that loyalty 
to Alma Mater which has always been charac- 
teristic of every Lancaster High School alumnus. 
The devotion inspired by a Crumbaugh and a 
McCaskey can never grow cold. Hence it is 
impossible for me to write without this allusion. 
The one will be personally remembered only by 
the very older classes. But while it was the 
privilege of these earlier scholars to know him, 
I doubt not the remembrance of his grand char- 
acter has been perpetuated among the tradi- 
tions of the school, and that his noble traits are 
familiar to all. The other needs no mention by 
me before this assemblage. True in heart, 


Whatever these years may have. 
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earnest in purpose, and eminent in ability, there 
is absolutely no limit to the good his life’s work 
has accomplished. 

Another name always identified with our 
benign. mother, and dear to her first class of 
graduates, also comes to my pen. Without 
Thomas H. Burrowes, the Lancaster High 
School would not have been established at: so 
early a day—there would never have’.been a 
class of 1854. At the same time, his generous 
services were not confined within the narrow 
limits of a single city, nor to the founding of 
this school alone. His efforts were co-extensive 
with the State, and embraced all grades of pub- 
lic instruction. To him, probably, more than to 
any other does Pennsylvania owe her magnifi- 
cent school system, and to the goodly city of Lan- 
caster belongs the distinction of having had him 
as her citizen and the father of her city schools. 
Would it not be grateful for this Association to 
inaugurate some movement towards the erec- 
tion of a monument commemorating his distin- 
guished and beneficent work in the cause of 
education? More than private effort, however, 
should be enlisted. The Commonwealth he 
served so well should honor itself by honoring 
his name in this way. 

The members of the Class of 1854 have been 
widely separated. Fortune called some in early 
life to distant States, others, tenderly remem- 
bered, have passed ‘‘ beyond the purple verge 
of infinite space, to a bright land of rest.’’ In 
truth, it seems, at this distance, as if we had 

Met like ships upon the sea, 
Who hold an hour’s converse, so short, so sweet; 
One little hour ; and then, away they speed, 
. . through mist and cloud and foam, 
To meet no more. 


In those olden days we were blithe and 
happy companions. Bound by the magnetism 
of congenial fellowship, we became a brother- 
hood. The heavens were a summer’s sky 
above us, while the light cloud which floated 
through it but enhanced its beauty. The spell 
did not end, nor the enchantment vanish, with 
Commencement Day. The cords of memory, 
spanning the years that have passed, still at- 
tach us to the old school whose anniversary it 
has afforded me infinite pleasure to join with 
you in celebrating to-night. As always, 

Truly and fraternally yours, 


Wm. A. MONTGOMERY. 


A pleasant feature of the morning, at the 
close of the exercises, was the presentation 
on behalf of the graduating class, to the 
Principal, Mr. J. P. McCaskey, of a hand- 
somely-bound copy of the Bible, the old 
and new versions in columns side by side 
for ready comparison. In thanking them for 
their well-chosen gift, Mr. McCaskey said, 
‘¢ The book you give me is the one I knew 
best in childhood; the one I have cared 
for most in manhood ; and in its presence I 
am willing that all others shall pass away in 
old age.”’ 
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AND the little girl would not play with her dolls 
for a whole week and never forgot poor little Tom. 
And soon my lady put a pretty little tombstone over 
Tom’s shell in the little churchyard in Vendale, where 
the old dalesmen all sleep side by side between the 
limestone crags. And the dame decked it with gar- 
lands every Sunday, till she grew so old that she could 
not stir abroad; then the little children decked it for 
her. And always she sung an old, old song, as she 
sat spinning what she called her wedding-dress. The 
children could not understand it, but they liked it 
none the less for that; for it was very sweet, and very 
sad; and that was enough for them. And the song 
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began, “ When all the world is young, lad.” But the 
words were only the body of it; the soul of the song 
was the dear old woman’s sweet face, and sweet voice, 
and the sweet old air to which she sang; and that, 
alas! one cannot put on paper. And at last she gre 
so stiff and lame, that the angels were forced to carry 
her; and they helped her on with her wedding-dress, 
and carried her up over Harthover Fells, and a long 
way beyond that too; and there was a new schoolmis- 
tress in Vendale-—Chas. Kingsley’s ‘Water Babies.” 
THE words of ‘ Would I were a Boy again!” were 
written by Mark Lemon, founder and editor of Lon- 





don Punch. The music was by Frank Romer, also 
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an Englishman, who wrote it for a noted Italian opera 
singer. It became very popular, having been sung 
by one minstrel troupe every night for three years. 
“Jeannette and Jeannot” is the production of two 
Englishmen. Charles Jefferys, who wrote the words, 
was born in 1807 and died in 1865. Charles W. 
Glover, who set the words to music, was a brother of 
Stephen Glover. He was known in connection with 
much excellent musical work, writing the words of a 
few, and the airs of very many songs. The author 
of “The Brookside” was Richard Monckton Milnes, 





(Lord Houghton) the English poet, politician, and 


prose-writer. The words of “Trancadillo” were 
written by Mrs. Caroline Gilman, who was born in 
Boston in 1794. In 1819, she married Rev. Samuel 
Gilman and removed to Charleston, South Carolina. 
Of her song she says: “The words were composed 
for a private boat party at Sullivan’s Island, but the 
author will be glad to know that the distant echoes of 
other waters awake to the spirited melody. A portion 
of the original chorus has been retained, which, though 
like some of the Shakesperian refrains, seemingly 
without meaning, lends animation to the whole.” 
The air was composed by F. H. Brown, of New York. 
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